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“Your ladyship has yet the advantage of me, seeing 
that you can enter into the particulars of this affair, 
whereof I may be said to know nothing beyond the sim- 
ple facts.” 

“For the love of oly Mary! keep me no longer in 
suspense, sweet sister ; but declare unto me what plot is 
on foot,” said the Princess Cicely. 

“I should not be my father’s daughter, no, nor my 
uncle’s niece, if kindred qualities must be contessed,’’ re- 
plied Catherine, “if I could not dive into any plot, how- 
ever warily it might be conducted ;” then changing her 
merry careless tone into a low and cautious whisper, she 
continued, “ But what, Cicely, if the whole were devised 
by no other person than Catherine Plantagenet, your 
trusty and well-beloved sister 1” 

« Tell me, as you love me,” cried the Princess Cicely, 
turning very pale, as some undefined surmises crossed 
her mind, “the means you used to compass your ends, 
Catherine ?” 

“ What recks it talking of the means, when I can pro- 
duce so notable a witness of the success of our emprize ?”’ 
said Catherine, triumphantly displaying a packet sealed 
with the arms of Swillington. 

“ Heavenly host! how came that scroll into your pos- 
session, Catherine ?” 

“Before I satisfy you in that particular, girl,” replied 
Catherine, “I crave leave to gratify certain feelings of 
mine own, which prompt me to take a peep at the epis- 
tolary talents of Ralph Swillington, knight.” 

“ Imprudent Catherine, would you break the seal of a 
letter addressed to the king ?” 

“ And do you think, Cicely, his grace would cherish 
the least scruple with regard to a paper superscribed with 
my name? and, therefore, as I would, in common with 
every other Plantagenet, follow the lex talionis ; and 
above all, as I did not take all this trouble for nought, 
here goes,” said Catherine, breaking the seal, and reading 
as follows, interlarding the texts as she proceeded with 
her comments— 

“To the king’s most sacred highness, these presents are 
addressed, by his most humble and faithful servant, 
Ralph Swillington, Knt. 

“ May it please you, most high and mighty Sovereign, 
“It becomes my duty to lay before you as in con- 

science bound, (out upon thee, old knave, what hast 

thou to do with conscience?) certain passages in the 
conduct of the Lady Cicely Plantagenet, second daughter 
of that most notable rebel, the late Duke of York, and 
sometime King of England, de facto, usurping under 
the style and title of Edward the Fourth (now, may the 
gallows receive the vile traitor, for these very words). 


Itis a true saying of the prophet, that ‘the fathers have] exclaimed Maudlin, who had listened to the whole letter 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are on edge.’| with a countenance full of indignation, “ I would that 
Now the said Cicely Plantagenet (Cicely quotha ? thou|the broken head, which Gilbert Shaw has gotten down 
untaught varlet ! can’st afford no addition to the name} yonder, had been reserved for his master’s entertainment 
of the daughter of thy sometime sovereign ?) partaking | withal !” 


largely of the evil qualities of her most evil parent, 
(whose worst offence, heaven assoilzie his soul, was 
leaving the knavish head of Ralph Swillington on his 
shoulders) has for a long while been suspected by your 


rine, “ for you never put up a prayer for yon old fox, but} mise, that J had a single sigh from Peterkin. 
she con-|member me! you do not love to hear him so styled.” 


panied by the aforesaid pestilent and bloody-minded 
traitor, Perkin, or Peterkin Warbeck, (now have I a 
shrewd guess, who this same Peterkin may be, but truly 
he is not over fortunate in the sound of his name) 
having, in the course of her journey, aided and abetted 
him, and divers pugnacious and evilminded outlaws, his 
companions, in killing and slaying the royal escort, which 
your highness graciously appointed to guard her from 
Windsor, to Havering in the Bower.” 
“Oh, most false and calumnious assertion! and can 
he really affirm so villanous an untruth?” interrupted 
the Princess Cicely, with a burst of bitter sorrow. 
“The foul fiend clapperclaw him therefor!” cried 
Maudlin, transported with rage, at hearing such an accu- 
sation brought against her gentle mistress. 
« An honest prayer, wench! so [ will say amen, at the 
end of it!” said the Princess Catherine, laughing. « But 
to pursue this brave epistle to its close.” 
«* And forasmuch, the Lady Cicely did withstand me, 
with fierce and angry words, backed by the said Perkin 
or Peterkin, who drew upon me, and had slain me out- 
right, had not certain of your highness’s servants inter- 
posed; on which he betook himself to flight, or I had 
arrested him on the spot, in your highness’s name, (Oh 
brave Ralph Swillington!) but seeing that he doth yet 
run up and down in your highness’s county of Essex, to 
the distraction of men’s minds, and the imperilment of 
your subjects’ bodies; and that the said damosels, Cicely, 
Anne, and Catherine Plantagenet, (damosels ! forsooth ! 
deserve we no higher distinguishment from the some- 
time groom of our uncle Clarence ?) do most notori- 
ously and shamelessly affect the company of the said 
Perkin or Peterkin Warbeck; having also used certain 
treasonable and malcontent speeches, in disparagement 
of your most sacred highness’s person and government ; 
to the which, Dame Margery Killingworth is oft-time a 
consenting listener, if not a private approver, (What! 
back-biting thy fellow-jailor, Judas ?) I, therefore, lose 
no time, in laying these matters before your highness, 
that you may take such steps as prudence and wisdom 
may dictate, for your Grace’s own security, and that of 
your royal offspring. 
“ Praying that St. Mary, and all holy saints and mar- 
tyrs, may hold your highness in their watchful keeping, 
I remain in all things your grace’s most devoted subject 
and servant to command, 


“ RALPH SWILLINGTON.’ 
“ From his Highness’s Royal Manor, 
of Havering of the Bower.” 


“Fie upon the name, for that of a false hearted traitor!” 


“ Honest Maudlin! true-hearted wench !—methinks, 
you and I were born under the same star,” said Cathe- 


I ejaculate a hearty amen to it! But now,” 


practice. 
when in an imperious mood, with a spirit as lofty as 


highness’s most faithful servant, of holding treasonable| tinued, “ mine over scrupulous sister, you, who were but 


you employed to compass your ends, that I feel so spirit- 
sad; for I am assured that it is Ae alene who dared un- 
dertake, and could execute, an adventure like this,” 
“Lo, you there !” said Catherine, turning to Maudlin, 
laughing, “ yon maiden, your mistress, thinks that Iam 
to understand, from her expressive Ae, whom she means, 
without farther name or description. “Tis true, persons 
to whom that emphatic sign of the masculine exclusively 
belong, come so seldom to the converse of us forlorn 
maidens of the Bower, that I may have a pretty shrewd 
guess, that she means no other, than /A/m of the eloquent 
dark eye, and doublet of hunter’s green—and somewhat 





mysterious pedigree.” 

“The same! the same! Catherine;—but heavens! 
how you trifle! Can you not see that lam fevered with 
impatience to hear how, when, and where you chanced 
to encounter him ?”’ 

“ Nay, Cecil, I have had two interviews with him since 
I saw you last.” 

“Indeed! I trust he has risen in your esteem, in con- 
sequence,” returned the princess, with a faint smile on 
her lips, and a sickly fecling at her heart, which had some 
reference to her own disappointed watchings in the chapel 
gallery. 

“T were ungrateful if he had not,” said Catherine, 
gaily ; “seeing that he undertook the emprise I imposed 
on him, with the air of a Paladin, and of his worthy 
execution of the sume, I trow, I have sufficient proof 
here in my hand. Oh! but you asked me, when and 
where I met this Will-o’-the-wisp. I crave his pardon; 
[ suppose I should call him Perkin or Peterkin Warbeck, 
for, of course, Ralph Swillington knows his name.” 

“ Aye, but he vilely falsifies it, when he states it to be 
that of a low-born Fleming!” interrupted the Princess 
Cicely, indignantly. 

« Well, well, I will not dispute the matter; you have 
had more particular converse with him than I, and he 
showed but small confidenee in the lady of his heart, if 
he did not entrust her with his name.” 

“ T would not boast me of the superior confidence which 
he bestows on me, Lady Catherine, but, certes! he has 
declared both name and lineage to me.” 

“Hey, Maudlin! see you not in which corner the 
wind sets now ?” exclaimed Catherine, laughing. «* Well, 
my fair sister, spare yourself all uneasy thoughts on the 
score of my two interviews with your gallant ranger, for 
they were both for your service aud bebalf; and farther- 
more, sweet Cecil, lest you should continue to suspect 
me of wishing to win the heart of your brave forester, 
I do declare unto you, that he must be a bolder, gayer 
wooer, who would please Catherine Plantagenet. Smiles 
and sighs, and languishments, withal, are pretty divertise- 
ments, and rhyme well in the romaunts of our wander- 
ing minstrels; but, Cecil, they are marvellously dull in 
Oh, give me a lover that dared 1eply to me 


mine own—and woo me as a Plantagenet ought to be 
Yet deceive not yourself, my sister, by the sur 
Oh, I re- 


wooed. 


“No, Catherine,” replied her sister, earnestly, “T 


correspondence, in common with those most untowardly | even now inclined to rate me soundly, as a reward for|know him to be a very different person from that low 
damosels, her sisters Anne and Catherine Plantagenet,| all the pains I have taken to get this precious piece of}adventurer. Perkin Warbeck is merely a creature, whom 


(I thought the vile pickihank would not leave us out)| villany into mine own hands, answer me one question|my aunt of 


Burgundy has spirited up to disturb the 


with that pestiferous woman o’er seas, their aunt of Bur-} —how would you have liked this foul misstatement of in-/government of Henry of Richmond. Warbeck person- 
gundy, (how knowest thou that, master jack-in-office 2)| nocent but embarrassing facts to be placed in the hands ates our swect murdered brother York, who it is pretend- 
and over and above, I myself have incurred the wrath of| of the suspicious tyrant, who rules England, ere your}ed escaped from the tower; but, we know, Catherine, 


the said Cicely, for detecting her in open conference with| own story had been laid before him ?” 
your highness’s rebel and traitor, Perkin, or Peterkin 


Warbeck, (now, who, in the name of the saints, may he| against me. But, oh! 


that our uncle Richard was not a man who would do the 
“TI confess that appearances would have been strongly | work of slaughter by halves, and in addition to his mo- 
tatherine, Catherine! how much |tives of guilty ambition, he (you will remember) enter- 


be?) in the Park, at your highness’s palace of Havering] rather would I have trusted to the integrity of mine own jtained a personal hatred against that most promising 
in the Bower; the residence appointed by your highness| cause, than have resorted to indirect means, in order to|blossom of our ha, less house, and therefore had a double 
in your princely munificence, for these malapert scions,| avert danger from myself, at the expense of peril to}motive to make himself certain of the actual death of 


from an unblessed root; for whom, if I might venture to} others.” that fair child, 
« But since your sfster’s care has preserved you, you|wiles, the base perjuries he used, to win our younger 


observe, the tower were a more fitting lodgment, (Oh! 


Recollect, my dearest sister, the crafty 


that uncle Dickon had triumphed at Bosworth, were it| will not surely upbraid her with the means she employed | brother from his mother’s arms, when in the sanetuary 


only that your vile head might have scared the crows|to produce so happy an effect?” said Catherine, looking |: 
from London bridge !) and farther be it known, that she} anxiously in her sister's face. 





it Westminster ; and can you for a moment believe, that 


the traitor, who hesitated not to destroy the gentle 
« Ah, Catherine! it is for the sake of the agent, whom | Edward, would spare one, whom he so bitterly hated, and 





returned from your highness’s most royal court, accom- 
NO. 4—ParTt U.—183d. 
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whose life withal would make the death of his other |incline his highness to examine closely the actions of all 
” 


victim a useless crime? Oh, doubt not, Catherine !” she | persons, and to weigh attentively their most trifling ex- 
continued, with impassioned earnestness, while the tears pressions, lest they should be found to fall short of their 


swelled into her eyes, “but the same nameless grave con- bounden duty and allegiance.” 
tains the lovely twain, the murdered hopes of England| Catherine put up her pretty Ip, when she heard this 
and of us!” jmessage, and the Lady Anne expressed no little indigna- 

An audible burst of sorrow from either sister followed |tion at the cautious line of conduct, which the queen 
this allusion to the calamitous destinies of the beloved |lad thought it expedient to recommend. The Lady 
companions of their childish joys and troubles; and both | Cicely asked Baldwin, « whether he were not the bearer 
wept for some iminutes on each other's bosom; while the jof a letter from her royal brother or sister.” 
kindhearted Maudlin, whose compassion was strongly} “From neither, madam,” replied the page, “and if 
excited by the sight of her ladies’ grief, sobbed with them |I may make bold to interpret a distant hint,—which fell 
from downright sympathy. |from the beauteous lips of royalty,—pens and paper, and 

At leneth, the lateness of the hour warned the Lady /all other writing implements, are somewhat scarce in her 
Catherine to leave her sister to repose; and she retired | grace’s closet, at this time.” 
from her apartment, having first satisfied her, as to the| Suldwin has hit it!” cried the Lady Catherine, 
means by which her interviews with Welles had been |‘ now a plague on all such suspicious tyrants!” 
obtained: this was, as must have been anticipated,|  “ Hush! hush! Catherine, is this the first ensample 
through the agency of the page Baldwin, whose genius |you give of your dutiful observance of our royal sister’s 
for intrigue would have rendered him an able appendage | cautionary admonitions ?” said the princess Cicely, giv- 
to the suite of any minister of state in Europe. ing her sister a reproving glance. 

The twofold inducement, of gratifying his own oust | “The Lady Catherine is, I trow, fully aware of my 
osity and executing an acceptable service for his lady, at \faithful and discreet qualities,’ observed Baldwin, direct- 
the same time, so quickened Baldwin’s powers of per-|ing a look of great meaning to the princess Catherine ; 
ceivance, that long before the vesper bell began to chime, |* in proof of which,” he added, “ witness for me this 
be had obtained such a clue to the haunts of Welles, | paper, which has been my bosom-companion for the last 
that when the Lady Catherine empowered him to deliver | twelve hours.” 

a message to that gentleman, it was plain that she had| “For me, for me!” exclaimed the princess Cicely, ea- 
selected the most proper person in existence to perform | gerly extending her hand for the letter. 
her bidding. While Sir Ralph Swillington and the rest!“ Right sorry am I to be the vile cause of disappoint- 
of the family were absent at vespers, Catherine took the ment to so faira princess, but [ lament me to say, it is not 
opportunity of holding conference with Welles; who, | destined for one of my ladies in particular, seeing that 
when he understood the peril in which the Lady Cicely |the superscription runs thus:—‘T’o my fair and royal 
stood, hesitated not, even at the expense of breaking his | nieces of England, the Ladies Cicely, Anne, and Cathe- 
appointment with her, to pursue Swillington’s messenger, rine Plantagenet, from their loving aunt, the Lady Mar- 
(of whose person and dress Baldwin gave him an accu- garet, duchess of Burgundy, greeting.’ ” 
rate description,) and take from him the mischievous | ‘he Lady Cicely turned away with a look of mortifi- 
scroll of which he was the bearer. Soon after, Baldwin | cation, while Catherine, eagerly seizing the letter, severed 
mounted White Clovis, to whose fleet qualities we have | the golden ribbon that encircled it, and earnestly perused 
already rendered due testimony, and used all possible | the contents; the princess Anne, at the same time, read- 
speed, in order to deliver the Lady Cicely’s packet to the | ing over her shoulder. 
king. “T crave pardon for interrupting your ladyships,” said 
Baldwin, “ but I have not yet imparted to you, that it is 
ia ithe general opinion, that you are about to be removed 
i ? - 
CHAPTER XXX. \from Havering in the Bower, to some place of greater 
Wp Asaaeoh tciay arerd: set tila telee be read: security. Men talk that Perkin Warbeck designs to get 
Our parson musdoubts it, it was treason, he said.” my Lady Cicely into his own power, in order to set up 
Love's Labour Lost. \her title to the crown against that of my lady, the 

The success of the Lady Catherine’s plan has already | queen,” 
been detailed, but she was not permitted to exult in it) Here Catherine directed a searching glance to her sis- 
many hours, for, with the dawn of day, Swillington him-/ter, who crimsoned at the insinuation it conveyed, not 


self left the castle, on his way to the court; with the unobserved by the sly page, who, an adept in the tricks of 


avowed intention of disclosing all he had discovered to} lis profession, had possibly coined the latter part of his 
the king. ‘I'he princesses required no other evidence | report for the purpose of making farther discoveries, as 
than the sight of his intercepted letter, to assure them to the terms on which the mysterious stranger (whom 
thet Swillington would give his own malicious colouring |e devoutly believed to be Perkin Warbeck) might be 
to the whole, to which, the circumstance of his courier, with the Lady Cicely. 
having been rifled of a packet addressed to the king, | “Our aunt of Burgundy speaks to the same effect as 
would lend a still more suspicious appearance. | Baldwin,” said Catherine, “and in fact she plainly ex- 
All this the Lady Cicely represented to her sister, but | horts us to escape, if it be possible, from Havering in the 
the sanguine Catherine either did not or would not per- | Bower, and not to hesitate to place ourselves under the 
ceive the precipice on which her daring scheme had | protection of Warbeck.” 
placed all concerned in it. But it was for the generous} ‘I marvel at the perverseness of my aunt of Burgun- 
and unfortunate Welles, that the Lady Cicely felt such |dy,” replied the princess Cicely, in a tone of great vexa- 
painful apprehensions, which were increased by her nei-|tion, “ Why should she be for ever seeking to stir up 
ther seeing him nor hearing from him: although it was | troubles in the realm, when after so many broils it is at 
natural for him to seek an interview with her, were it}length settled in peace? She has not—she never had 
only to explain the cause of his broken appointment in | the slightest consideration for our sister Elizabeth, whose 
the chapel. |situation is sufficiently painful, without its being rendet- 
‘Toward evening, Baldwin returned from Sheen, and ed still more so by»the intrigues of her aunt, who is, I 
gave the Lady Cicely an account of his mission, He|see, bent on dispossessing Elizabeth and her issue in 
delivered her letter to the queen’s favourite woman, who | favour of a low adventurer.” 
presented it to her royal mistress before she retired to} «It is well that our aunt of Burgundy hears you not,” 
rest. The next morning, Baldwin had a_ private sarong eS a the Lady Anne, “or she might justly accuse you 
view with the queen, who had demeaned herself most|of ingratitude and want of duty.” 
graciously toward him, telling him “she had taken a{ “I should not be wanting in gratitude to my aunt for 
favourable opportunity of placing the Lady Cicely’sletter | the interest she takes in my fate, did I not perceive, from 
in the king’s own hands, who testified no displeasure at | her so warmly espousing the cause of yon Fleming against 
the perusal thereof; and she entertained good hopes that | the undoubted rights of Elizabeth and her children, and 
no evil consequences would follow her mal-adventures.” | even of our own claims to the succession, in case of the 
The queen concluded by telling Baldwin “to commend failure of these, that her hatred to the house of Lancaster 
her heartily to the princesses, her sisters, and to request exceeds her love to York.” 
them, for her sake, to be very circumspect both in their! “Ha! Cecil, you have touched the right string now— 


words and deeds, seeing that the rebellion, excited by |owr claims to the suecession!—There is sound reason, 
that notorious impostor, Perkin Warbeck, did mightily |I trow, in your refusal to aid and abet our aunt of Bur- 





gundy’s scheme in favour of the Flemish boy,” observed 
the princess Anne, with sudden animation. « The child- 
ren of Elizabeth are puny and sickly nurslings; nor is 
it to be expected that the bantlings of Richmond should 
be like the vigorous and blooming scions of Plantagenet. 
In event of the failure of those children you are heiress 
to these realms ; therefore it would be madness on your 
part to wish to alter the order of the things that be.” 

«“ But I may live single, or, in event of my marriage, 
die childless, sister Anne; and in such case you would 
stand in the same relation to the succession as I do 
now.” 

« Enough, Cicely, you have convinced me that it would 
be folly, on my part, to enter into our aunt of Burgun- 
dy’s designs. A throne is a glittering object, even when 
viewed in distant perspective; and our prospect is not 
so remote, by many degrees, as that of some whom we 
have seen, even in our young days, attain that proud 
pre-eminence.” 

—>—— 
CHAPTER XXXL 
* Here comes your k tdly chiva'ry.” 
Old Ballad. 

The bright summer sun was sinking over the wood- 
embosomed turrets of Havering in the Bower, when two 
knightly gentlemen, mounted on noble and splendidly ca- 
parisoned steeds, and attended by a warlike retinue, were 
seen advancing at a slow and stately pace, between the 
long arcades of oak trees leading to the palace. 

“St. Mary! what have we here?” exclaimed Mand- 
lin, overturning her embroidery-frame in her haste to 
spring to the window, attracted by the swell of martial 
music, with which the cavalcade saluted the royal resi- 
dence, as they made a nearer approach. The next mo- 
ment the Lady Catherine had secured to herself an ad- 
vantageous post, in the centre compartment of a jutting 
window, and was enjoying, with all the delight of one 
unaccustomed to such pageantry, the sight of waving 
banners, nodding plumes, and glittering armour, not for- 
getting prancing steeds, and gallant-looking horsemen. 
Her attention was particularly excited by the noble bear- 
ing of the two foremost riders, who, with their four 
squires, seemed to be of a superior rank to the rest of 
the party. The elder was apparently of that age, in 
which manhood has attained its full dignity,—his figure 
was alike built for strength and activity, but he was of 
a majestic, rather than elegant demeanour, and at a glance 
might be distinguished for one to whom courts and camps 
were equally familiar. His companion was tall and fair, 
and of a somewhat effeminate beauty, while the ora- 
mental parts of his dress were composed in an almost 
fantastical style of gay adornment. 

It was not without some secret feelings of satisfac- 
tion, that the Lady Catherine beheld the splendid train 
file into the court and dismount, for the purpose of enter- 
ing the palace. The next moment the princesses were 
informed that the Earl of Devonshire and Sir Fabian 
De Spencer craved admittance to their presence. 

“ May we be so bold as to ask what has occasioned us 
this superlative honour?” said Catherine, as the knights 
entered and saluted the royal sisters, with as much re- 
verence, as if they had been paying them homage in the 
court of their victorjous father. 

«“T grieve that we should be enforced to give a dis- 
courteous reason for our visit, but the king’s commands 
must be obeyed. By this intrument he empowers us to 
make diligent search, at the palace of Havering in the 
Bower, for all seditious papers, especially letters of pri- 
vate correspondence from the duchess of Burgundy, and 
that notable traitor and rebel Perkin Warbeck, and other 
evilly disposed persons, enemies unto the king’s person 
and government,” said the Earl of Devonshire, display- 
ing the royal mandate to that effect. 

Catherine’s bright complexion faded with apprehen- 
sion, but she successfully rallied her spirits in a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh! I congratulate ye, noble sirs, on the grace you 
have found in the king’s sight, which has procured you 
the proud distinction of being preferred to this honour- 
able office,” she replied. 

The knights looked at each other in some perplexity, 
till the youngest took up the word, saying—“If, fair and 
royal ladies, ye would deign to read my Lord of Devon- 
shire’s commission, ye would be instantly convinced that 
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THE ROYAL SISTERS. 








it is only in obedience to a authority, that we stand 
in this beauteous presenc», which in common prudence 
we ought to have shunned to enter; as I feel to my cost, 
we have not done so without endangerment to my peace, 
since with pain I have discovered, that the chilly ice of 
indifference, that has hitherto guarded my heart, has now 
melted away before the blaze of loveliness, by which it is at 
present assailed.” 

Sir Fabian de Spencer pressed his hand on his heart, 
and bowed low, as he concluded. ‘The Lady Cicely heard 
the compliment with immoveable gravity. ‘The Lady 
Anne turned away with a haughty smile of contempt, 
while the princess Catherine, to whom the language of 
courtly gallantry was new, laughed outright, and then 
said :— 

“T find, sir knight, you have been lately conning the 
Provencal romaunts, but methinks the terms of your 
speech but ill accord with the uncourteous errand that 
brings ye hither.” 

“Tt was the king’s commands that brought us here, 


madam, and no impertinent intrusion of ourown., For |* 


which unintentional offence I entreat you and your royal 
sisters, to hold myself and Sir Fabian de Spencer ex- 
cused,” said the Earl of Devonshire. 

“ The king has proved his judgment in selecting Lan- 
casterians as his instruments in this glorious service,” 
observed Catharine, glancing at the Earl with infinite dis- 
dain, from beneath her long dark eyelashes. 


“He has so, madam; persons of less firm principles | said the princess Catherine, promptly taking the parch- 
would have been unfit to be exposed to the seducing in-|ment from the table, where Devonshire had accidently 
fluence of such charms,” returned the Earl, with an air |!aid it in the 


of lofty courtesy. 

The Lady Catherine surveyed him with a close scru- 
tiny, that seemed to say, “I will ascertain how far I} 
may venture.” It was her mental conviction, that the 
Earl of Devonshire, although most sensible to the power 
of beauty and female attraction, was not a person who 
would permit himself to be trifled with. He had the 
air of a man to whom command was familiar; but no 
offensive hau@¥™—pess was apparent in his bearing. Dig- 
nified, and rather reserved in his manners, it was only in 
phraseology that the courtier might be discovered. His 
age did not seem to exceed thirty-six years. The bloom 
of youth had long departed, but his countenance was 
eminently distinguished for manly beauty ; and if traits 
of sternness mixed at times with a shade of thought, which 
had compressed his fine werd with a slightly perceptible 


rannical and irksome usage. But, my lord of Devon- 
shire, not all the might of all the armies, that ever swelled 
the pride of Lancaster, can extort from us answers to 
impertinent questions, and, methinks, you exceed your 
commission in proposing them!” said the princess Ca- 
therine. 

“ Perverse lady, you will not then permit us to show 
you any courtesy 7” returned Devonshire. 

“Oh, no! we wish not to be beholden for favours to | 
those who could become instruments of an unmanly ty- 
rant, in putting indignities on unprotected and orp shan | 
females,” said the Lady Catherine. 

“Good heavens! madam, what are we to do—what 
can we do in this most painful business? Have we not 
explained to you already, that our mission was involun- 
tary on our parts?” returned the Earl. 

“ Why then did you undertake it?” asked Catherine 
quickly, with her eyes sparkling through tears. 

! 
your indignation on us?” said Sir Fabian de Spencer. 
You annihilate us with the angry blaze of those dark 
suns !” 

“It is to no purpose, I regret to say,” rejoined the Ear] 
of Devonshire, smiling, “ unless their beams had power 
to melt the king’s seal from the royal commission, in 
which case I would gladly admit my authority to be in- 
valid.” 

“Oh, if that be true, the seal shall soon be removed,’ 





warmth of the discussion, and essaying to 
tear off the royal seals. 
hands upon her, and extricating the instrument from her | 
grasp, “I would pleasure you in this small matter, were 
it not that I should probably have to pay the penalty of 
my head, for having suflered the royal commission out of | 
mine own hands.” 
Said I not,’ returned Catherine, disdainfully, «that 
Henry of Richmond was shrewd in his choice of men 
fitting to execute his ungentle biddings? Farthermore, 
I do protest, that you have sorely pinched my hand, in 
tearing from me your warrant of villanous oppression,’ 


« Alas! most beauteous lady ! why turn the terror of | 


in the meantime, did her rhe ‘st to perp ie x the 7m, yore divest 
their attention by the most ironical expressions, as— 

“ Sir Fabian de Spencer, you lack diligence in your 
scrutiny! You omit to examine the interior of that squir- 
My Lord of Devonshire, what blinds your 
eyes to the fact, that youder silks are wound on written 
papers? Nay, my good lord! I will furnish you with a 
dozen reels, that you may pause awhile, and wind off the 
| silk to satisfy yourself that nothing of a treasonable na- 
[ture lurks beneath it. But, soft, my lord! you have no 

instructions to treat my ribbon-ware so rude ly. You for- 
loet that we poor orphan maidens lack the silver to pur- 
chase fresh gear of the kind, to replace what you so wan- 
itonly maltreat. Cannot you take pattern from Sir Fabian 
ide Spencer, who handles millinery as 
lcustomed to nothing else from his youth upward? My 
e toward my em- 
| broidery frame! Oh! you will make rare work among 
our wearing apparel and head tire, when you begin to 
toss that over! Oh! now you are about to examine 
my writing table. tl afford such noble 


ss 
rel’s cage! 





if he had been ac- 


lord, be pleased to use more reveren 


No doubt it wil 
knights high amusement to inspect all my receipts for 
candies, juleps, and confections, not to mention rare 
pestes and perfumed waters, for beautifying the skin, 
and removing all frecks, tans, and sun burns. I would 
counsel you, my Lord of Devonshire, to especially note 
down in your tablets, all the remedies you may find for 
curing the latter defect, and who knows but you may re- 
turn to court with as delicate a complexon as Sir Fabian 
de Spencer!” 

“ Would, madam, that I could with truth report the 


contents of this case to be of as innocent a nature, as 


“Softly, madam, softly !” said the Earl, gently laying |the things you have been pleased to enumerate. But 


alas! the day !—that it should fall to my lot to lay such 
a paper as this before his highness,” said the Earl of 
Devonshire, showing the letter that the princesses had 
just received from the Duchess of Burgundy, and placing 
it with a sorrowful air in his bosom. 

“ We are lost!” exclaimed the Lady Cicely, sinking 
back in her chair, and bursting into a flood of tears, 

“ Had you destroyed that letter as soon as you had 
finished its perusal, this unhappy accident had not bap- 
pened,” said the Princess Anne to her siste . Catherine. 





and so saying, she displayed a slight redness, which min- 
gled with the whiteness of the prettiest little hand in the 
world. The Earl only replied by pressing it to his wi 
«“ Audacious man,” said she, striving to release her hand, 





frown, there was enough of sweetness, and even play ful- 
ness round his lips, to saiananiet that pensive expression, 
which had probably been printed there by early misfor- 
tunes and sufferings. Perhaps there was more of fire 
than softness in his clear blue eyes, but those eyes belied 
him if they @gpressed a cold heart, or a soul insensible 
to yywoman’s loveliness. 

His step and mien were decidedly martial, yet his con- 
versation bore the stamp of the statesman, rather than 
that of the soldier, but his whole deportment was ma- 
jestic and baronial. His evident reluctance to execute 
the commission, which royal authority had imposed on 
him, gave to his manners an air of embarrassment and 
restraint, which formed a marked contrast with the gay, 
high flown gallantry of Sir Fabian de Spencer, who ap- 
peared to enjoy being admitted into the presence of the 
royal sisters, on any terms. 

After an embarrassed pause of some minutes, the Earl 
of Devonshire again reminded the princesses, that his 
duty imperatively obliged him, however contrary it might 
be to his inclinations and feelings, to commence a strict 
search for letters of a treasonable nature. 

The sisters protested against this measure with a bitter- 
ness and vehemence, which exceedingly perplexed and 


{ 


disconcerted the gentlemen. Sir Fabian de Spencer}came plainly apparent—but no consideration of circum- 
even proposed to the Earl, that they should waive the ce-|stances could tame the Lady Catherine’s tongue. 


remony of the search, and take the words of the ladies, 


that they had no papers of the nature described in their|vice of your own, Lord Devonshire,” 


possession. 


“have you any warrant in the royal mandate for such an | 
outrage ?” li 
«“ There are certain situations arising from unforese ms 


circumstances, in which persons, acting under royal aur | 


|thority, must be left to the exercise of their own discre- | 


tion,” —returned the Earl with much animation. 


“A truce with this trifling, Catherine,” said the Lady 
Cicely, “as these noble gentlemen act but in obedience | 
to royal authority, it is childish, and indeed fruitless, to 
withstand them in the performance of their duty. My 
Lord of Devonshire and Sir Fabian de Spencer, here are 
the keys belonging to all my coffers, presses and cabinets, 
and you, my lady Killingworth, will have the goodness 
to attend these gentlemen, and give them free access to 
our apartments, where they may exercise what liberty 
of search they list.” 

“ May it please your ladyship,” said the Earl of De- 
vonshire, “ his highness has been explicit in his instruc- 
tion, in directing us to commence our search, by scruti- 
nizing strictly the apartment in which we may hap to 
find you and your sisters abiding, before we proeced to 
examine any other part of the palace.” 

The consternation of the fair sisters at these words be- 


“T believe it to be nothing more than a malicious de- 


said she, angrily. 
“Fair lady, you do me great wrong,” returned the 





“ What say you, ladies, may we venture to confide in | Earl, “but I forgive the bitterness of your taunts, seeing | 
your honour, and give his Grace a favourable answer, with |that my mission must needs be offensive to you, and I | gre at agitation ; “I know not, in fact, what course to 
safe consciences ?” asked the Earl of Devonshire, bend-|beg that you will pardon my enforced interference, as | 





ing a piercing glance on the fair sisters. 
“If you choose to perform the knightly exploits of! 


freely as I do your petulance.” |deeply compressed with anxious thought. 


Both gentlemen then, after again entreating the for-| 


«“ Would to Heaven that you had so done!” observed 
the earl, sorrowfully, “I had then been spared a most 
—_— task.” 

Say you so, my lord? Then it is not too late now,” 
ex hie d Cathe rine, oprin ging from her seat, and dart. 
ing her hand into the earl’s bosom, she drew from thence 
the letter, tore it in an instant into a hundred fragments, 
and flying to the open window scattere «lf them to the four 
winds of heaven. ‘Then throwing herself into the arms 
of the Princess Cicely, she laughed and wept alternate- 
ly, with hysterical passion. 

A pause of utter amazement followed, 
broken M Sir Fabian de Spencer. 

«“ By Venus and the three Graces, but I stand aston- 
om dd! Who ever dreamt of lady fair doing a deed like 
that? Why, my Lord of Devon, I trow it was an hon- 
our you were little prepared for, to have the hand of a 
princess for your bosom guest. 1 would it wers my good 
hap to find a paper also.” 

“You take the matter gaily, De Spencer; but I tell 
you our heads are emperiled by this freak of my Lady 
Catherine, and hers as weil, or I mistake King Henry’s 
mood strangely,” replied Devonshire. 

“Tut! tut! man! Why need the king know a tittle 
of the matter? I do protest the Lady Catherine has 
acted with equal courage and discretion in this affair. 
She has, with marvellous presence of mind, destroyed the 
only evidence of her treasonable correspondence ; and 
we should shame our knighthoods were we capable of 
betraying distressed beauty to the wrath of majesty.” 

“I would I knew of any means by which it were 
possible to suppress this dangerous concern, without for- 
feiting mine honour and violating mine oath to the king,” 
said the Earl of Devonshire, pacing the apartment in 


which was first 


’ he continued, while his noble brow became 
“Tf I, as in 
duty bound, reveal the truth to the king, he will be sure 


pursue,’ 


breaking our locks and ransacking our drawers, coffers | giveness of the fair sisterhood, for their execution of the |to imagine that the contents of the letter were of still 
and cabinets, and even exploring the secrets of our dress- | | 'king’s orders, proceeded to perform their delicate commis- more dangerous tendency than was actually the case, and 
ing tire and comb-cases, why, we must submit to the; | sion, and commenced searching every cabinet, drawer, and | not only myself, but Lady Catherine would have bitter 


outrage, secing that we are powerless to resist such ty-, writing-case, that the apartment contained. 





Catherine, | cause to rue his suspicions. 


If, on the contrary, I con- 
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ceal this circumstance from his highness, I shall become 
vile in mine own esteem, by reason of having sworn an 
oath to perform that which I have voluntarily failed in.” 

“ Nay, sir earl, I were loth that you should put re- 
straint on your conscience, if it cannot be quieted, save 
by bearing witness to the king against three unprotected 
orphan maidens, by all means do it; and when the deed 
is chronicled, see how highly it will exalt the glory of 
the Courtenays,” observed Catherine, w hose emotion had 
speedily subsided. 

“These taunts are needless, lady,” replied the earl, 
greatly moved, “ you are most powerful in your weak- 
ness; and you ill read the heart of the last of the Cour- 
tenays, if you think hin capable of betraying helpless 
innocence. I have been an orphan myself, aud my early 
youth was crushed beneath the iron rod of oppression. 
Never can I become instrumental in heaping wrongs on 
those whose situation too nearly resembles what was once 
my own.” His lip trembled as he spoke, and he turned 
aside to conceal the tears, with which bitter recollections 
filled his eye S. 

«“ Generous Courtenay !” said the Lady Cicely, weep- 
ing, * how little did my father d 
show this grace to his children!” For she well knew 


that the blood of the Courtenays had streamed on the | 


scaffolds of the merciless Edward: and she felt grateful 
for the delicacy and consideration with which he had 


executed a commission, that offered an ample opportunity 


by adding brilliancy to her before bright eyes,” replicd 
the earl; and Catherine, though she affected disdain, 
was not at heart insensible to the homage rendered her, 
by a man of the Earl of Devonshire’s dignity of cha- 
racter. 
—-- — 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
“Pair as unshaded light, or as the new 


Unfolded bud, swelied by the moraing dew.’ 
Davenant. 


The presence of the royal garrison, under the com- 
jmand of the Earl of Devonshire, at Havering in the 
| Bower, transformed that before gloomy abode into a 
scene of gaiety and festive enjoyment; and though 
| prayers were putup in the chapel for the speedy recovery 
of Sir Ralph Swillington, yet it is to be doubted, that 
leven from those who did join in the petition, it was only 
la lip-deep form, for there was not a person in the palace, 
from the princesses to the lowest tire-woman, who did 





| not rejoice in the exchange. 
| ‘The unaccountable disappearance of Welles had left 


Cicely ; yet she could not help sharing, at times, in the 
general exhilaration that pervaded the palace. Every 
|day the Earl and Sir Fabian devised some new diversion 
for the amusement of the ladies, who, though they were 
in effect their prisoners, were so well pleased with the 


or bandeau, clustered round her fair throat, and floated in 
luxuriance on a bosom of snow, increased by the force 
of striking contrast the effect of a complexion, in which 
the delicacy of a blonde was united to the brightness of 
a brunette. 

Like the Princess Anne, she possessed much of the 
haughty spirit of her majestic race, which manifested 
itself, not in the cold, disdainful reserve that characterised 
her sister, but in quick and almost fierce assertion of her 
natural rights, and a passionate resistance to every species 
of oppression or insult. The unsophisticated child of 
nature, there was much in her character that required 
softening and correcting. Her hasty temper, and sar- 
castic wit, which dangerous weapon she turned indis- 
criminately against all who approached her, caused her 
most imprudently to provoke those who were inclined to 
be her enemies, and to wound the feelings of others who 
were disposed to be her friends. ‘Too proud, too reckless, 
| for disguise, Catherine’s frankness, while it surprised, 
| amused and charmed the Earl of Devonshire, who had, 
for many years, been accustomed, even to satiety, to the 
| artificial manners of the females of the court of the 








leserve that you should)a deep cast of melancholy on the mind of the Lady |seventh Henry. The sharp sallies of Catherine’s wit, 


although generally aimed against himself, delighted him, 
while they would possibly have created a deadly enmity 
against her, in the mind of a person of less manly cha- 





racter. 
The Princess Catherine was fully sensible, how much 


of retaliation on the ebildren, for ail the wrongs and in-| courteous manner in which they were treated, that they | the discovery of the Duchess of Burgundy’s letter had 


juries he had received from the father. 


never once suspected the fact. Even the haughty Lady 


; put her in the Earl of Devonshire’s power, yet she treat- 


The earl took the hand she extended to him in agitated | Anne so far relaxed from her reserved and distant man-| ed bim nota whit more civilly on that account, and some- 
silence, than pressed it respectfully to his lips, and after | ners, as to take a part in the masks and interludes which | times alluded to the circumstance with an air of laughing 


a long pause, he said, “If the oath of a man, who is now | formed part of the revelry. 


These entertainments pos- 


| defiance, bidding him prepare evidence against the day 


about to break one previously given, may be relied on,| sessed, at least, the charm of novelty; for the royal sis-|of ber arraignment before the bar of the upper house, 


I swear on this fair pledge of peace, between our adverse 
houses, to suffer the hand which holds thine, to be stricken 


jters, although past that tender age from which heroines 
jare generally selected, had been kept in such entire seclu- 


| 


off on the block, and flung in its recreant master’s face, | sion, that they entered into the spirit of these diversions 


if ever I permit my lips to breathe a word to the king, 
that may imperil either of this fair assemblage. How 
say you, my Lady Catherine,” he continued, in a livelier 
tone, “will you, for the greater security, permit me to 
repeat the same form of asseveration !” 

« Not on that hand, which you so grievously maltreat- 
ed in your unmannerly struggle even now!” said the 
Lady Catherine, pouting, and offering him her left hand. 

* The nearer the heart, fair maid, and therefore the 
more welcome to me,” exclaimed the Lord Devonshire, 
covering its snowy surface with kisses, 

“ Nay, sir earl, your usage of this hand is still worse 
than your entreatment of the other,” said she, extricating 
it from his grasp, while Sir Fabian de Spencer advancing 
to the Lady Anne, expressed, in a very flowery speech, 
his hope that she would bestow the same favour on him 
that her sisters had just vouchsafed to his friend the Earl 
of Devonshire. 

The haughty maiden surveyed him with a look that 
conveyed to the young courtier the full conviction of the 
distance which her royal birth had placed between them. 
She then extended her hand to him, with as lofty an air 
throne of her father, 
and was receiving the devoir of one of her subjects. Sir 
Fabian was too much disconcerted by this treatment to 
tender a like homage to the other princesses ; and some- 
what crest-fallen, he was glad to take refuge by the side 
of Lady Killingworth, from the saucy glances which the 
could not directing 


as if she had been seated on the 


Princess Catherine refrain from 
toward him. 

“ My Lady Killingworth,” said the Earl of Devonshire, 
“we must trespass on your house-wifery to find enter- 
tainment for ourselves and train, since it is his highness’s 
will that we become your guests at Havering in the 
Bower, for the better security of these royal ladies; and 
I doubt we shall be obliged to hold garrison here till the 
return of Sir Ralph Swillington; who is, at present, in 


London, disabled from exercising his usual duties, by the perhaps, more captivating than either. 


effects of a fall from his horse.” 

« And in the interiin you arrive at the preferment of 
becoming vice turnkey at Havering in the Bower ?” 

« Catherine, Catherine, forbear ! 
pert to the noble earl,” said the Lady Cicely, «and, my 
good lord, I pray you to excuse her untamed freedom of 
speech ; she was ever ready in the fluent exercise of a. 
sharp wit.” | 

“Gentle lady, I can easily forgive the Princess Cathe- 
rine the pretty petulance which doth so well become her, | 


4 


You are too mala-}who met her radiant glance, when she looked up, observe 


|with all the ardent vivacity of extreme youth. 

The three sisters were dissimilar in person as well as 
icharacter, and it formed matter of wonder to those who 
were abiding with them, that such a strong attachment 
could subsist between persons who were so unlike each 
other. 

The Princess Cicely was certainly the most distinguish- 
led for sweetness of temper, soundness of judgment, and 
|tenderness of disposition ; and no less so for the perfec- 
fection of her form and face. No one would have hesi- 
tated to pronounce her the most beautiful of the three: 
the faultless line of her features, the exquisite fairness of 
her complexion, the delicacy of which needed not the 
aid of colour, the pensive and Madonna-like expression 
of her downcast eyes, and the soft and feminine graces 
of her whole figure and depor‘ment, gave to her a resem- 
blarce to one of those masterpieces of Grecian sculpture, 





ever produced any thing so enchanting, while the rich 
profusion of bright light hair, which fell like wandering 
sunbeams round her fair face, gave her the appearance of 
early youth, although she had actually seen her twenty- 
fifth summer. Yet, whatever poets may say in praise of 
girlhood, there are few men who could have seen in a 
female of sixteen, the polished loveliness which adorned 
the Lady Cicely, now in the perfection of all the beauty 
that belongs to woman. 

The Lady Anne, although one year younger than her 
sister, appeared several older, from the haughty majesty 
of her form and person. A true Plantagenet both in 
mind and form ;—there was a grandeur in her cast of 
features, which, while it commanded adiniration, repressed 
love. Few, indeed, would have dared to address words 
of tenderness to one who appeared so fully conscious of 
the distance which her elevated birth had placed between 
her and those who were not of royal rank. 

Catherine, although less beautiful than her sisters, was, 
There was a 
power in her fine dark eyes, a witchery in her smile, and 
a brilliancy in her ever varying expression, which regular 
beauty seldom possesses. How, indeed, could any one 





that those animated features missed perfection? What 
man, who saw her magic smile, could have discovered a 
fault in the mouth which displayed such rich stores of 
coral and ivory, and in whose playful dimples the loves 
and graces delighted to revel? The ebon tresses, which 


at which the gazer looks till he doubts whether nature! 


ifor her treasonable correspondence. But notwithstand- 
{ing the sharp encounters of wit on either side, and their 
| frequent and hot diflerences on account of political prin- 
ciples, these two were either by accident or design con- 
stantly together. In mask or pastoral the characters of 
the lovers, which were always chosen t, from some 
| odd chance generally fell to the share of "Mré Lady Ca- 
| therine, and the Ear! of Devonshire, and when this was not 
the case, it was observed that their performance was 
j languid and spiritless. If the noble company amused 
| themselves with music, Catherine’s virginals absolutely 
| refused to be in concert pitch with any instrument but 
the earl’s double lute; and although she took great pains 
to convince him, that his voice was one of little value, 





yet its bass had the art of according passing well with 


her notes, when they sang together, and Catherine never 
sang singly. 

Sir Fabian de Spencer, although a musical genius of 
elaborate cultivation, could never keep tuggg or time, with 
fair Catherine; the voice of the young Lord Salidys 
| Was as feminine as her own; George Petworth’s was 
'harsh and broken, and made her hold her ears, and al- 
{1most shrick with musical disgust; “among the bad, 
| Lord Devon,” she declared, “ was certainly the best,” and 
Lord Devon was ever by her side, patiently enduring her 
manifold whims. In the dance, they were either part- 
ners, or ¢¢te-a-téte spectators of the performance of the 
rest of the company, and though their conversation was 
seldom amicable, yet they were never silent. If they 
walked, Catherine was sure to be overcome with either 
heat or fatigue, or to meet with some perverse accident 
or disaster, which rendered the assistance of the earl’s 
arm indispensable. If the whole party took the exercise 
of riding on horseback, Catherine’s palfrey never could 
fall in with the rest of the cavalcade, unless the Earl of 
Devonshire was attendant at her bridle rein, to keep it in 
due order; but if it chanced that his attention was direct- 
ed to another quarter, and Sir Fabian de Spencer supplied 
his place, her petulance always drove him from her, and 
then her horse, direcily after his departure, was sure to 
perform such caracols, as terrified all present, and brought 
the earl immediately to her side. Thus the Earl of De- 
vonshire, one of the clearest-headed men among Henry 
the Seventh’s ministers, had not been one weck an in- 
mate at Havering in the Bower, before he found himself 
guilty of the folly of thinking incessantly of a maiden 
fifteen years younger than himself, who tormented him 
continually, avowed her utmost contempt for his party 
and principles, and was, withal, the most whimsical and 
capricious of her sex. Catherine, who had seen her 








unadorned by a single gem, and unconfined by wreath 


twentieth year, without having beard the language of 
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love, was charmed with the discovery of her conquest, of 
which, with true feminine discernment, she was fully 





unusual to her character. Her tapestry frame stood be- “ Nay, my lord, that is your business to discover. A 
fore her, but instead of engaging her attention, it only | brave wooer, you! to ask a maiden to explain her mean- 


aware, long before the earl himself suspected the situa-|served to support her folded arms, on which she had/ing. Why, your boy-squire, Edwin Sandys, would read 


tion of his heart, and she in her turn, while she imagined 
that she was but amusing her vanity, by playing with his 
passion, was in reality cherishing the first principles of 
feelings toward the earl very similar to those with which 
she had inspired him. Love is indeed never more trium- 
phant than when he entangles the heart of a coquette, 
and to do this feat effectually, he seldom unmasks his 


battery, because people do not take precautionary mea- | 


sures when they apprehend no danger. 

Thus did Catherine proceed, till she found it requisite 
to call all her pride to her aid, to avert the disgrace of 
suffering the earl of Devonshire to perceive that his in- 
fluence over her was pretty nearly equal to the power 
she possessed over him. ‘To prevent so afllicting a result, 
she now and then smiled graciously on the passion of the 
young Lord Sandys, the Earl of Devonshire’s squire, 


bowed her face. A quarto voluine, bound in rose colour-|it in my eyes. I counsel you, my Lord of Devonshire 
ed velvet, richly embroidered, and within splendidly illu-/to get a lesson from him, before you attempt to endnen 
minated, lay open on a stand near her, which, at a glance,| in love discourses with a princess.” = 

the earl discovered to be the celebrated * Romance of the!“ Distraction !”? exclaimed the earl, starting to his feet 
Rose.” Her virginals, too, were close by, and ert what know you of Sandys?” ‘ 


lately to have occupied her attention, and to have been “ Ask you what I know of Lord Sandys? All that is 
| hastily abandoned. In short, she appeared like one who} Courteous, passionate, and chivalric, know I of the gen- 
had sought amusement and found none. le Edwin. I should have known something more to 
So deeply was the Princess Catherine buried in her| our advantage, proud Devon, had you composed such 
coutemplations, that the object of them had advanced to} fate poesies in my praise, and sung such sweet madri- 
her very side, before she was aware of his vicinity. | Sals under my window on moonlight nights, as he hath 
oo It is so unusual to see the Lady Catherine alone,| done,” replied Catherine, who now saw, with the great- 
isilent and pensive, that if I might presume so far, I) est glee, the advantage she had gained over the firm 
should enquire what subject is honoured by her consi-| mind of her lover, and was determined that his boasted 
| deration 2” reason should bend to her power, 
“Go to, sir earl! is this knightly or mannerly, to steal} “ But I will at least venture to hope that you have 





| 





who addressed her with all the eloquence of sighs, looks | upon a lady’s private med tations !” replied the princess,| had no converse with the youngster,” said the earl, with 


of languishment, and when opportunity occurred, with 
vows of love, besides presenting to her, on bended knee, 
amatory sonnets, penned in her praise. 

Catherine, at first, did not believe that it was possible 
for her to feel the slightest regard for a Lancastrian, espe- 
cially for a man who was so many years her senior, and 
who had arrived on so offensive an errand. Yet so it 
was, despite of pride, of royal birth, party animosity, dis- 
parity of years, and opposition of sentiment, Catherine 
Plantagenet loved the Earl of Devonshire. Her high 


somewhat provoked at being surprised in so melancholy | Ul-concealed agitation. 

an attitude. | « Then you venture rashly; but that I see is no un- 
The earl had not counted six-and-thirty years without; common case with you—No converse !—St. Cupid! to 

being well versed in the various wiles and intricacies of} Speed ! what should keep us silent, when you, my Lord 

woman’s heart; he therefore gathered from the unpro-| of Devon, were playing the squire of dames to the Lady 

voked disdain with which the princess received him, that} Anne! Or do you think that no one courts princesses 

it was assumed to cover no small degree of contusion,| but yoursel !” 

occasioned by his sudden presence ; from this he farther-| « Nay, then, your ladyship was wrong in treating the 

more rightly surmised that he was not wholly indifferent} devoir of a belted knight with such scorn, if you con- 

to her. Encouraged, therefore, by a speech and manner| descend to listen to his squire.” 











spirit prevented ber for some time from acknowledging, 
even to herself, the partiality with which she beheld the 
earl, and though she was listless, weary and absent, when 
he was not in her presence, yet she, with usual self- 
sophistry, attributed the tedium of the hour of absence, 
to the dulness of Sir Fabian de Spencer, Lord Sandys, 
and the rest of the sojourners at Havering in the Bower, 
and not to the loss of the company of Devonshire. 

The unexpected return of Sir Ralph Swillington, suf- 
ficiently recovered to take upon himself his usual com- 
mand of Havering in the Bower, by filling the heart of 
the Lady Catherine with more than common uneasiness 





and vexation, brought the first full conviction which she | for the bluntness of a question so entirely contrary to 


that would have confounded a lover of a less firm mind | * Your lordship has taken pains, within this hour, to 
and temper, he proceeded to take one of the pretty white} Convince me that a nobler maiden than poor dowerless 
| Kate Plantagenet has so done ere this.” 
“ How, now, insolent!” said the princess, haughtily} Lord Devonshire coloured and bit his lip, and Cathe- 
disengaging it, “fear you not my displeasure !” rine continued with an ambiguous smile—« The story 
“ He who would woo you, fair Catherine, must not of Joanna of Acre’s second marriage was not so new to 
know the word fear, if he thinks to win you,” was the}me as your lordship might surmise. There be other 
eae: squires who deem themselves as likely to win the love 
«To win me, sir earl? Does your presumptuous spirit| of a king’s daughter as the fortunate Ralph de Monther- 
incline you to such a thought?!” returned the Lady|™mer; and peradventure the example of Joanna of Acre 
Catherine, quickly. may serve as a precedent for another princess in form- 
he Earl of Devonshire was somewhat unprepared |ing a humble alliance.” 
“ But, Lady Catherine, you are not aware, perhaps, 


hands that rested on the tapestry fraine. 


received, of the existence of a passion which her pride|the usual etiquette of love affairs. Catherine instantly |that young Sandys has not yet told his eighteenth sum- 
disdained, and which she was resolved to hide sedulously | perceived his confusion, and laughed with mischievous) er, and you”— 


from every one—and more especially from him who was | satisfaction. 


the object of her love. Yet there had been something 


‘Have completed my one and twentieth year, you 
“ And what, gentle lady, if my presumptuous hopes would say. Why, you uncourteous earl, you are as 


in her demeanour toward the Earl of Devonshire, that} were guilty of soaring to such a height?” replied the| spiteful as an ancient spinster on the score of a youn 
guuty 8 s } 4 gs 


convinced him, notwithstanding her petulant raillery, and | earl, recovering his presence of mind, and fixing bis eyes 


maiden’s age! but I forgive you, on the consideration 


air of lively defiance, that she was not wholly indifferent |on her. Catherine felt that those eyes were eloquent ;| tat 1 years are to be accounted as defects, you have a 
. . . . . Res . . - . 
in her heart; and the evening previous to his departure | but lest he should construe an advantage, from the blush goodly number to answer fur—fifteen more than myself, 
from Havering, he came to the resolution, and a bold| which their ardent glance called into her dimpled cheek, 1 wot weil, and surely if Sandys have three less, I 


one it may be deemed, for a man of his age and avowed |she hastened to reply— 


opinions, to speak to the Lady Catherine on a subject, 





which had, of late, so tyrannically engrossed his every | perhaps, to visit the heruld’s college forthwith, and there 


hought. 


should be downright simple to object him for possessing 


“If that were the case, my lord, I should enjoin you,| he advantage of youth in a superior degree to myself.” 
“It is enough, madam,” replied Devonshire, with an 


to take a lesson on the ditlerence of degree between|€Xpression of bitter mortification ; “ you have complete- 


He had passed the age when he might have departed | Catherine of England and Wiliam of Devonshire, by ly convinced me of my folly, in aspiring to a lady of 
Pp 2 I g » by g ; | 5 


in an uncertainty on a point that affected his peace. He} way of penance.” 


was not without fears as to the reception which so 


whimsical a damsel mizht give his declaration, and he|to perform, I am ready to undertake,” said the earl; 


your degree, and your scorn is a punishment I must sub- 
« Any penance which the lady of my heart wills me} !t to, with what grace | may. Perehance I had not 
been so bold, had I not fancied that you rather affected 


did not scruple to confess to himself, that it required in-|«but, fair Catherine, I have studied heraldry before to-| y Company and conversation, but I was, as many a 


finitely more resolution to encounter the bright disdain-|day; and will, in my turn, recommend to your consi- 
ful glance of her radiant dark eyes, than to face her|deration a chapter therein, which tells of a fair Plan- 
warlike uncle at Bosworth Field, yet he, nevertheless, | tagenet, the eldest daughter of a reigning monarch, and 
did not choose to leave the matter in doubt. So, hum-|of a loftier monarch too, than, with all his pretensions, 


ming an air of the Prevencals, called ‘Za belle dame 


sane mercie,’ which he had caught from his Squire /ing no other qualitication to boast himself withal, than 
Sandys, by hearing that enamoured youth frequently re-} William of Devonshire, (whose ancestors, by the way, 
peat it, he commenced his search for the princess, not|wore the imperial crown of Constantinople,) but even 
forgetting, within the recesses of his heart, to put up/descending to a second marriage with a simple esquire.” 


prayers to all the saints in Cupid’s calendar, that he might 
find his lady-love in a favourable humour. 


—=—— 


for the wisdom of her first,” retorted the ready Cathe- 
rine. 


better man has been, deceived by mine own vanity. Far 
be it from me to blame you, that you have, as was most 
natural, chosen a lover of an age more suitable to your 
own; one too who is in all things save royal birth most 
worthy of you—young, noble, and highly gifted withal, 
both in mind and person, of gentle manners and stain- 
less honour; if ever there was subject who might de- 
serve the love of a princess—Edwin Lord Sandys is the 
nan, 

“ You are at least a generous rival,” said Catherine, 
greatly moved ; but striving to stifle her emotion, she 
rejoined, “ and now, my lord, what if I were inclined to 
carry the matter beyond a mere dialogue of love speeches, 
or, to speak decisively, to bring it to the conclusion to 


was Edward of York, wedding not only an earl, possess- 


« The folly of her second choice is a poor argument 


“Had she been the first or last of England’s royal 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Now fortune stick to me! 
Tam a soldier and a bachelor, lady, 
‘They that use many words, some are deceitful, 
T long to be a husband and a good one.” 


daughters, who thought ‘it no disparagement to their 
dignity to prefer the love of an English husband to the 
heartless hand of a foreign prince, I had not named Jo- 
anna of Acre,” replied the earl.—* But I have done, 
madam, for I plainly perceive that the man who cannot 
lay a diadem at your feet, is no wooer for you.” 

The Princess Catherine was alone in her own with-| “I am not bound to correct all your errors of judg- 
drawing room, when the Earl of Devonshire entered, in| ment,” returned Catherine ; “for if I were, | deem your 
search of her. She was sitting in one of the large win-| presumption would pass all bounds.” 
dows, and appeared lost in a pensive reverie, to the sur-| “Ah!” exclaimed the earl, throwing himself at her 


Old Play. 





which honourable love doth ever tend ?” 

“T understand you, madam. I have influence with 
his highness, which I had fondly hoped would ensure 
his consent to our espousals, if, indeed, it had been my 
blessed Jot to win your virgin heart. But let that pass. 
{ must now, if it will secure your happinness, exert that 
interest in order to procure your union with my more 
fortunate rival.” 

“Ah, noble Courtenay! how dearly could I have 
loved you, had you not been a Lancastrian,” exclaimed 








prise of the earl, who was struck by a circumstance #0 | feet, “ what am I to gather from those words ?” 
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Catherine, giving to her 
feeling. 


« And T had been 


the gift of writing amatory verse 


way 


s withal,” rejoined the 


earl, Will 
« Nay, my 
been desirable points in a wooer.’ 


“IT were guilty of mean envy could I dispute the fact,” 


1a slight dezree of bitterness. 
lord, you need not scoff, both of these had 


replied the carl, * and I congratulate you, Lady Cathe- 


rine, on possessing a lover who suits your taste so well.” 

“Oh, when was true love ever so magnanimous 2” 
exclaimed the princess ; “ Courtenay, you may be a hero, 
a statesman, and a philosopher, but you are no lover.” 

“ Would to heaven that I were not, tormentress, since 
you love another.” 

“ Who told you sot Am TI to blame, if you, in your 
jealous transports, pre umed to imagine that the daugh- 
ter of your late sovereign smiled on the suit of your 
squire !” 

“ Hol 1, madam ! 
again, the Lord Sandys is my peer.” 

“ But what if I consider you as peerless ? 
Catherine, with one of her witching smiles. 

Uncertain in what sense to take her words, the Earl 
of Devonshire looked at her with an expression of doubt 
in his countenance, ‘The perplexity in which she had 
mischievously involved the manly and true-hearted earl, 
Was so amusing to Catherine, that she threw herself 


if we aro on the subject of rank 


” 


returned 


back in her chair, and laughed heartily. 

“TI see,” said Devonshire, reproachfully, “that you 
only use my passion as food for mirth, fair Catherine; 
and so fare you well, | wish you a loftier lover, a truer 
you cannot find.” 

He rose to Jeave the apartment, but felt himself gently 
detained by his sleeve, he turned about in surprise, and 
Catherine laughed again. “ Bear with my humour,” 
said she, recovering herself, “ my temper is a merry one, 
although my destiny be of the saddest ;”’ her tone changed 
as she pronounced the last words, and her laughing eyes 
filled with tears. 

At that sight the earl’s displeasure vanished, and 
throwing himself at her feet, he passionately besought 
her “to exchange a pleasant prison, restraint, and soli- 
tude, for a life of ease, happiness, and freedom, as 
Countess of Devonshire—if, indeed, her heart were not 
set on a royal alliance, or given to Lord Sandys.” 


« And what,” rejoined the incorrigible Catherine, “ if 


Sir Fabian de Spencer should be the object of my pre- 
ference tig 

“In such a case, lovely Catherine, I reckon that I 
should be apt to draw consolation from a full conviction 
of your want of taste,” returned the earl, gaily, who 
now began to enter into all the changes of Catherine’s 
capricious vagaries; and to hope that she had, at last, 
tormented him to her very heart’s content. 

“Spoken with admirable spirit, my Lord of Devon, 
you are right; I detest a sighing wooer, and if I must 
at length speak according to my conscience, I do own 
that there is no one whom * should like so well in the 
latter capacity, as a certain carl, now in presence, could 
he love me well enough to give me one convincing proof 
of his affection.” 

“Name it, name it, loveliest Catherine! all that I 
possess in this world, with my heart and very existence, 
is at your command; and what farther proof of my love 
can you, in reason, demand !” 

«“ Certes, we shall never come to a conclusion if you 
name the word reason, seeing that my request is not 
what you, in the masterly pride of manly obstinacy, will 
choose to deem reasonable, So it were as well if the 
ireaty were broken forthwith, since the parties cannot 
agree on preliminaries.” 

** Speak your wishes, lady mine, and if it be in the 
power of William Courtenay to fulfil them—” 

« Now, my lord, we may be likely to come to terms, 
for the fulfilment of my wishes, although, peradventure, 
they may run somewhat contrary to the will of William 
Courtenay, yet, certes, lies wholly in his power,” 

« For the love of gentle St. Mary! I do conjure you 
to trifle with my pain no longer, Lady Catherine; but 
tell me seriously what are the conditions on which you 
will be mie?” exclaimed the Earl of Devonshire, vehe- 
ently. 

«Catherine Plantagenet cannot vow obedience to a 
man who is the servant of Henry Tudor,” answered the 


| 
} 
| 
| 





THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 








wonted impetuosity of| princess, with an expression of more genuine pride than | descend to tame her high spirit to make the slightest 


she had yet shown, for her former haugbtiness had been] concessions. Surely he could not be finally gone; when 


ness of powerful charms, as took from it all offensive 
reality ; but now the dignity of her royal birth spoke in 
aer tones, and flashed from her eyes. “If, my Lord of 
! Devonshire, you become the wedded lord of Catherine 
lof England, you must give up your great office of mas- 
| ter of the ordinance, and resign all attendance at the 
court of an upstart, whose claim to royalty I will never 
own; and be contented to live with me in a dignified 
retirement, at Powderham, on your baronial! possessions. 
Nay, I see you are already about to protest against these 
terms—but I have not yet done. You must no longer 
consider yourself as the pillar of the throne of Rich- 
mond, nor an adherent of the hated house of Lancas- 
ier.” 

Tbe earl stood as one thunder-stricken, when he heard 
her last words, and remained silent. After an embar- 
rassing pause, the princess resumed with some bitter- 
ness—— 

“ Did I not read you rightly, when I deemed that your 
love would weigh but lightly against your am! ition ?” 

“ Speak not of ambition, Catherine, for all court fa- 
|vour will I yield to your wishes—but is it just, or is it 
| right to insist upon the sacrifice of my honour and prin- 
ciples to your vain and idle prejudice, in favour of a by- 
gone faction ?” 

“Oh! it is well for a traitor, and the grand-son of an 
attainted and executed traitor, so to name the rightful 
quarrel of the legitimate line of York!” retorted the 
princess, giving way to passion. 

‘The indignant blood flushed the earl’s cheek and brow 
to the deepest crimson, and Catherine had not well con- 





of which he had hitherto been permitted to retain pos- 
session, and said, while his whole frame trembled with 
fierce agitation— 

“You have, my Lady Catherine, been pleased to re- 
ceive the declaration of my passion, with every manifes- 
tation of coquetry, scorn, and ridicule; but this, per- 
haps, my folly deserved, and you were free to use the 
natural weapons of your sex against me. Had you been 
content to confine yourself to this feminine arullery, I 
had yet remained entangled in the strong chain of your 
charms. Yea, you had still found me the willing slave 
of your caprices, but you have offered me an insult on 
a point which maiden gentleness might have taught you 
to refrain from touching upon—the mightiest warrior of 
your line had not alluded to it unpunished.” 

Here Catherine assumed an air indicative of personal 
apprehension. “Nay, madam,” continued the earl, 
smiling disdainfully, “affect not a fear you do not—can- 
not feel. Were you seated on the throne of your father, 
I had not sought for vengeance on a woman—but help- 
less, unprotected, and ofttimes oppressed as you are, I 
were less than man did I sek revenge for your injurious 
words—yet I should be more than man could I forget 
them.” 

« Be more than man, then, noble Courtenay,” almost 
rose to the lips of the princess, but he was gone; he 
had departed in fierce anger, and before she could sum- 
mon her hurried thoughts to devise some plan for recon- 
ciliation, she saw him riding from the palace toward the 
London road at furious speed ; nor did he once turn to 
glance back at the windows, or manifest tho least sign of 
interest in those whom he quitted. 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


* My peace is gone, 
And my heart is sore; 
I've Jost him, and lost him 
For everim»re."’ 
Goethe's Faustus. 
While the noble figure of the Earl of Devonshire was 
discernible, Catherine continued to follow it with her 
eyes, but when it was lost in distance, she experienced 
a feeling of sudden bereavement and desolation, such as 
is felt but by those who have just been deprived of all 
that made life valuable. A moment after, hope rose in 
her breast, and whispered that he could not be in very 
deed gone, and for ever! She relied too much on the 
| power she had over his heart, to suppose that he could 
| for an instant preserve his displeasure, if she could con- 





cluded her speech, ere he flung from him the fair hand| 


fifteen years younger, and possessed | minyled with such a gay witehery and playful conscious-!the royal instructions named the morrow as the day for 


| withdrawing the garrison from the castle, he, their com- 
mander, could not leave it before that time. Would he 


’ depart too, alone and unattended, and without bidding 


farewell to her sisters, which, in truth, courtesy required ? 
‘No, it could not be, it was too bad to happen. Thus did 
‘Catherine flatter herself, for she could not endure to mect 
‘the plain fact, nor was it till she saw the earl’s two 
squires, George Petworth and the Lord Sandys, accom- 
‘panied by their men-at-arms, issued forth from the pa- 
lace, mounted and equipped for their departure, that she 
| would admit the reality. 
| Again and again did Sandys, who, with the quick 
glance of a lover, had noted the Lady Catherine’s ap- 
pearance at the window, turn to salute her with every 
demonstration of despair in his attitude, for his unex- 
‘pected departure. Catherine coldly returned his greet- 
ings, and if she observed his impassioned gestures, she 
read in them that she indeed had been the cause of hur- 
‘rying away his master from Havering in the Bower, be- 
fore the appointed time. The entrance of the Princess 
Cicely interrupted these meditations, but it was only to 
increase their bitterness, when she enquired “if Cathe- 
‘rine knew the cause of the Earl of Devonshire’s sudden 
' departure from the palace ?” 

“ Oh yes,” exclaimed Catherine, giving vent to her 
; usual impetuosity of fecling. “I have lost him, Cecil, 
!I have lost him for ever! It is from me he flies.” 

“ You, my dear Catherine, impossible! He loves you.” 
| “Oh, he did love me—truly, fondly did he love me, 

You, Cicely, know how oft I have tried his noble tem- 
| per, for my sport withal.” 

“Yes, I have many a time chidden you for trifling 
‘with the gallant earl. And now, Kate, it seems that in 
' your wayward pride you have carried the jest too far; 
las I always said you would.” 

“ Oh that I had heeded you, and imitated your gentle 
bearing !” exclaimed the weeping Catherine. “It is my 
| own intemperance of speech which is alone to blame! 
| Woe worth the day! that I should have driven from me 
‘the noblest gentleman that England can boast—The 

only man I ever can love!” 

«“ Comfort thee, comfort thee, sweet sister,” said the 
_ Lady Cicely, kissing away her tears, “ matters may not 
| be in such evil case as you apprehend! My Lord of 
Devon loves you too well to leave you for a hastily spo- 
ken word, especially as he knows you to be quick of 
speech and shrewd-witted unto all. A short absence is 
not utter loss of love, and that, dear Kate, you must bear 
as you may. My word for it he will, as soon as his re- 
sentful fit is past, return to your feet.” 

«Ah, Cecil, you would not say so if you knew all 
that has happened.” 

She related the whole scene to her sister, and gradu- 
ally becoming animated as she entered into the detail, 
she laughed with glee as she described the various dis- 
comfitures she had inflicted on her lover; and wept 
again passionately when she came to the conclusion. 

The Lady Cicely looked seriously, when she heard 
the cause of the quarrel, and observed —* But what whim 
could possess you, sister Catherine, in your sudden wish 
for retirement, so contrary to your usual temper ?” 

“In truth, Cicely, I cannot exactly define mine own 
intentions. I did think it would be the most dignified 
proceeding, if I really became the wedded wife of De- 
vonshire. Nevertheless, I doubt not but I should have 
sorely rued my fantasy, if the noble Devonshire had 
taken me at my word, and agreed to bury himself, with 
me, in the sad seclusion of an ancient baronial hall,” said 
Catherine, giving way to her usual vivacity. 

«So, my sister, you are, as many a woman has been 
before you, sorrowful for the lack of not knowing your 
own mind. Well, cheer you, sweet Kate, with the re- 
membrance, that love is not conquered by anger, and 
absence weareth not away the memorial that affection, 
too fondly indulged, imprinteth on the heart,” The 
Lady Cicely faltered as she uttered these words, and cer- 
tain reflections of her own suffused her eyes with tears; 
and throwing herself into Catherine’s arms, she, in her 
turn, wept long and passionately. 

The following day, Sir Fabian de Spencer, after 
taking a most courteous leave of the fair sisters, departed, 
with the rest of the garrison, from the castle; and all 
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THE ROYAL SISTERS. 








relapsed into the same gloom and monotony, which per- 
vaded tbe palace of yore. 

Sir Ralph Swillington resumed his sway with tenfold 
rigidity ; and this strictness was felt by the royal sisters 
as the more irksome, from being contrasted with the 
gaiety and pleasure they enjoyed during the government 
of the Earl of Devonshire. Even the Lady Kiliing- 
worth, prudent apd guarded as she was, could not for- 
bear complaining of the restraint imposed upon herself 
and royal charges, since they were no longer permitted 
to ride in the park out of sight of the palace, nor even 
then without an armed guard, nor to wa‘k beyond the 
limits of the garden. It was evident, not only to them- 
selves, but to the whole household, that the princesses 
were now no other than prisoners of state, whom policy 
would not permit the king to bring nearer the capital. 

This reflection gave great uneasiness to the royal sis- 
ters, but produced not between them and the Castellan 
the angry disputes which formerly would have arisen. 
A change of demeanour had taken place among the fair 
prisoners, Cicely drooped in hopeless despondence and 
languor, Catherine had lost all her animation, and Anne, 
deprived of the assistance of so able an auxiliary, only 
expressed her displeasure by disdaintul looks and haughty 
monosy lables. 

Time fled away, and only brought increase of anxicty 
to the breast of Lady Cicely, and her intense wish to 
ascertain the fate of Welles became, at last, so painful, 
as to subdue all scruples of reserve ; and she deter:mined 
to secure the intervention of so powerful a friend as the 
Earl of Devonshire, in behalf of her unfortunate lover. 
After due deliberation, she wrote a clear and succinct 
statement of the case to the earl, requesting his aid in 
discovering what fate had befallen Welles, of whose 
person, dress, and manners, she gave a striking descrip- 
tion; concluding, by attributing the interest she avowed 
in him, to her gratitude for the eminent service he had 
rendered her. Having sealed her epistle, she was fain 
to employ Baldwin as her courier, his oft tried fidelity 
leaving no doubt of his proving a trustworthy messenger. 

Baldwin, whose genius had been somewhat in eclipse, 
during the sojourn of the late gay company at the palace, 
was delighted at finding himself once more of conse- 
quence. He had of late much ingratiated himself in the 
favour of Sir Ralph Swillington, by a pretended devotion 
to his interests, and by giving him, with an air of mys- 
tery, sundry informations of divers secret matters, relat- 
ing to the princesses, that were of small importance. He 
had also allowed the officious Castellan to open, pri- 
vately, many letters committed to his charge, by his 
ladies, containing instructions to tirewomen, silk mer- 
chants, and essence venders, and other persons of little 
moment. Thus, Sir Ralph Swillington contrived to see 
every letter of no consequence which was written in the 
castle, and Baldwin, from the merit of giving him a sight 
of these, was enabled to manage, without the slightest 
suspicion, any interdicted correspondence his ladies chose 
to carry on. : The princesses had small means of reward- 
ing the services of this faithful adherent; but, indepen- 
dent of the attachment which the page bore to his fair 
mistresses, he experienced a pleasure, in outwitting 
Swillington, more captivating to a lad of his temper than 
the promise of the most considerable rewards. 

A true lover of intrigue, and admirably qualified to 
succeed in the laudable science of finesse, Baldwin en- 
joyed, with all the pride of art, the management of a new 
and difficult enterprise. Above all, the youth was deeply 
tinctured with romance; he beheld in the princesses, 
royal maidens unjustly detained in captivity, whose 
chains it was the bounden duty of every man to assist in 
loosing; although Baldwin was, in years, and still more 
in person, a very boy, yet, in common with all of his class, 
he prided himself on his manly character and feelings. 

To this notable gallant did the Lady Cicely commit 
the charge of delivering her packet to the Earl of Devon- 
shire. ‘Io do this, an opportunity of leaving Havering 
in the Bower, with the letter, was required by Baldwin, 
and this, to any person but one in such high confidence 
with Swillington as the wily page, would have been no 
easy matter, since all goers or comers, at this time, en- 
tering or leaving the palace were subjected, by the sus- 
picious Castellan, to a most rigorous search, Baldwin’s 
ingenuity, however, was not in this instance put to the 
rack, for while he was considering how to obtain a few 


to London. 
The Princess Cicely most anxiously counted th« 


|from the Earl of Devonshire. 
fluttering heart, and read as follows :— 


“To the fair hands of the most royal lady Cicely 
Plantagenet. 


fortunate whom you honour with your sympathy ; and, I 
lament me to say, that the same evil-minded person who 
hath so villanously empoisoned the king’s ear with un- 
just suspicions against your fair self, and the noble ladies 
your sisters, hath likewise brought that unhappy gentle- 
man into the sore peril of his highness’s extreme dis- 
pleasure. Moreover, the complexion of the times is so 
passing dangerous withal, that I run no small risk, in my 
own person, as one of his highness’s ministers of state, 
by giving you the information you require; albeit that 
consideration will not debar me from complying with 
your request, and thinking myself bounden unto you for 
your confidence in mine honour. 

“T have (since receiving the epistle you were pleased 
to despatch unto me) examined more closely into the case 


London. He is represented, I opine most falsely, by Sir 
Ralph Swillington, to be one of the traitorous followers 
of the notorious Perkin Warbeck, if not Perkin himself. 
Which suspicion hath taken such strong hold on his 
highness’s mind, that the Lord Welles doth lie ia griev- 
ous peril of being questioned by such means as I would 
not willingly wound your gentle nature by describing ; 
and, I fear me, no good oflices of mine can prevent such 
a result. 

“This [do the more deeply lament, as I believe him 
to be a most honourable gentleman, whose only crime is 
his iprudence in suffering himself to be transported into 
uttering passionate language against his highness, which, 
though used, perchance, under the sense of unmerited 
neglect, he will find it no easy matter to justify. He is, 


and incitement, pursued, and taken by force of arms, 
from the person of one Gilbert Shaw, a letter addressed | 
and superscribed to the king’s highness. ‘I'bis is matter | 
of serious import, but the worst yet remaineth behind. 
The arch impostor, Perkin Warbeck, doth boast himseli 
that he hath a rich ouche, a family jewel of your house, 
being a cluster of inestimable gems wrought into the well 
known ancient device of the line of York, namely, the 
falcon and fetterlock. This remarkable jewel is remem- 
bered to have been seen in the hat of your brother, the 
Duke of York, when he entered into the sanctuary, at 
Westminster, with the queen your mother, yourself and 
royal sisters; what became of it farther no man knoweth, 
and if the impostor can indced produce it, men will say 
that it is strong proof in favour of his being the very 
Richard of York that he pretends to be, yea, it is an evi- 
dence which will weigh fearfully against the king’s title. 
« Now Sir Ralph Swillington doth declare upon oath, 
that he hath seen the said jewel in your possession, and 
heard you affirm with tears, that your brother Richard 
did give it to you, as a love-token, before he left the 
sanctuary—therefore, if Perkin Warbeck does, in very 
deed, possess it, Sir Ralph Swillington shrewdly guesses 
that it must have been given to him, or sent by you, and 
Welles (if not Perkin himself) is the agent, to whom 
you have confided so precious a pledge, and that he has 
carried it beyond seas, for the traitorous purpose of assist- 
ing the impostor, Most deeply is his highness incensed 
against Weiles, yet, doth he offer him a free pardon, if 
he will bear evidence, that your ladyship and royal sis- 
ters ure engaged with the abuve-mentioned treasonable 
correspondence; this the Lord Welles doth, at the pre- 
sent, most manfully and stoutly deny, protesting your 
innocence and his own from this foul charge; but who 
can answer how far his constancy of resolution may hold 
good when these questions are proposed to him on the 
rack ? for certain of the royal council do daily press on 
his highness the expediency of having him tried by 
torture, and indeed, this time of tumult and open re- 
bellion is unhappily very like to decide the king to 





hours’ leave of absence, Swillington summoned him, sud- 


“T would, gracious lady, that it were in my power to] treme, 
give you more satisfactory intelligence respecting the un-|}own sake 


of the Viscount Welles, now a prisoner in the ‘T’ower of | 


likewise, accused of having, by your ladyship’s desire | 
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denly, for the purpose of employing him as his courier | such circumstances of doubt and suspicion, as, I grieve to 


say, the Lord Welles now doth. 
“ Having thus acquitted me of the commission with 


» 


hours till his return on the following day, when he soon | which you have honoured me, I now hasten to offer you 

found a fitting opportunity of delivering to her a packet|my poor counsel on this most unfortunate conjuncture, 
e : PR i - 

She broke the seal with a| leaving the decision to your own discretion, ‘The king 


hath before now, on a lesser matter than that with which 
Viscount Welles is charged, inflicted both torture and 
death; and his mind being irritated at this unlucky crisis, 
I do hold the peril of this unhappy gentleman to be ex- 
I, therefore, would recommend you, for your 
» as well as his, if you have indeed the im- 
| portant jewel alluded to above in your own safe keeping, 
to undertake a journey to London, forthwith, and seek- 
ing the king’s presence, by producing the jewel clear 
yourself and the Lord Welles at once, from the worst 
part of the charge, and using withal your utmost wis- 
dom in explaining the remaining misrepresentations of 
Swillington, which, God knoweth, will be a hard matter. 
This course I do urge you instantly to pursue before my 
Lord Welles doth expire on the rack, or the extremity of 
torture doth wring from him some false charge against 
both you and himself—which confession, you would find 
great difficulty in disproving when you are prisoner in 
the ‘Tower, where a warrant will be speedily issued to 
commit you. If (as I gather from your letter) your 
heart’s ease doth indeed depend on the preservation of 
the life of this unhappy gentleman, certes, your instant 
witness in his favour is the only step I can devise in 
order to save him. 

“Tam aware, that your ladyship will find it no easy 
matter to quit Havering in the Bower, by reason of the 
strict watch kept by Sir Ralph Swillington. If you have 
courage to follow the course I have pointed out, your 
departure must be in the way of escape in the night sea- 
sen, which, I think, you may compass by means of Bald- 
win, your shrewd and trusty page, confiding in no one 
|but him, not even in your sisters, lest, if matters should 
jhave an evil termination, they should be implicated in 
your flight. 





“If you will advertise me of the time and place of 
meeting, I will myself adventure, for lack of nobler es- 
|cort, to conduct you in safety to London, and introduce 
you into the presence of the king. 





«“ Now, commending you to the good care of Provi- 
dence, and praying you to believe, that I will in no wise 
ibuse the confidence with which you have honoured me, 
i rest your steady friend and faithful servant, 

“ Devonsuine,” 


This letter not only verified the worst fears of the 
princess, respecting the fate of the unfortunate Lord 
Welles, but harrowed up her heart with apprehensions 
for the future, and painful remembances of the agonising 
past. Instinctively she sprang to the cabinet which con- 
tained her casket of jewels, almost expecting that some 
dark agent of iniquity had rifled from her this dear proof 
of her murdered brother’s love—and of the innocence of 
herself and Welles. She put up an ejaculation of thank- 
fulness when she beheld the diamonds flash in the rays 
of the lamp she held, from the usual nook in which she 
was wont to keep them. 

After weeping over the jewel in gad recollection of the 
hour when she first became its possessor, she vowed not 
to part with the token till she placed it ia the hands of 
the king. She remembered the time when her young 
brother, with sagacity beyond his years, foreseeing his 
own fate, had disengaged it from his cap, and privately 
given it to her, his favourite sister, to keep as a remem- 
brance of him when he should be no more. This cir- 
cumstance had happened during the time when Cardinal 
Bourchier was in earnest conference with her mother, 
and it was unknown to any but herself and sisters, till 
she mentioned it one day before Swillingtan. Warbeck 
and his abettor kuew not that she had the ouche in her 
keeping, and had forged some imitation of this remark- 
able jewel as one of their proofs, trusting that the original 
had been lost in the dark scenes that followed the de- 
parture of the young prince from the sanctuary, cr that 
it had been plundered by one of his murderers. 

Thus situated, the Lady Cicely scrupled not to write 
to the Earl of Devonshire instantly, saying that she 
would immediately follow his advice, as she had the 
proof of Welles’s innocence safe in her possession, and 





prompt and severe measures against all who lie under 


that she held herself in readiness to quit Havering and 
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undertake a journey to London, under any protection he 
might see fitting to provide for her. 

No sooner had she despatched this note by Baldwin, 
her ready messenger, than it appeared as if the suspi- 
cious Castellan had, by secret intuition, become aware 
that some intrigue was on foot, for not contented with 
redoubling his means of jealous watchfulness without the 
to bar all communication between} 
and over and} 





palace, he pro ceeded 
the princesses and their domesties within ; | 
above, he inflicted on them his personal company for the} 
whole day, notwithstanding the intimations he received | 
from Catherine, that lis presence in their dome tic circle 
was a grievance intolerable beyond all others. It was 
to no purpose that they left him in possession of one 
apartment, he pertinaciously pursued them to that in 
which they had taken refuge from the annoyance of his 
society. 

Toward eve ning the appearance of Baldwin, with the 
customary refreshinent of wine and spices, relieved the 
Lady Cicely of the apprehensions that had beset her 
since the increase of Swillington’s vigilance, lest the 
pige had been detected by him with her packet about 
his person. The shrewd look of intelligence which he 
slily directed toward her, convinced her that he had, at 
least, acquitted himself successfully, as far as related to 
delivering her billet to the Karl of Devonshire; and she} 
farther guessed, from his manner, that he was the bearer 
of some reply or message from the earl, which he only 
waited a fitting opportunity of communicating to her. 

At the moment when Baldwin approached her with 
the silver cup and spice box, she perceived that both 
were the objects of Swillington’s most jealous attention, | 
therefore, he would instantly detect any attempt at the 


conveyance of a letter. 
“ No, good Baldwin,” 
refection, “I do not feel disposed to partake of wine and 
spices to-night, the cordials that I require are those of 
hope and peace to my o’er anxious heart, which droops 


said she, rejecting the offered 





with these troublous times.” 
“ Fear not, lady mine, but the times will shortly mend,” 
returned Baldwin, in his most significant manner. 
“How now, Master Jackanapes!” said Sir Ralph! 





THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 





apartment, she flung herself on a seat, and covered her 


face with her hands in utter bewilderment of mind. The 


tones of the castle clock pealing the eleventh hour, re- 
minded her, that she had not yet formed any plan of 
escape, and much must, she knew, be ventured and ef- 
fected within the remaining hour, if yet she hoped to 
obtain the life and liberty of Welles. In dreadful uncer- 
tainty how to act, and in total ignorance of the measure 
it would be best to take toward leaving the palace, she 
felt aware that the precious moments were gliding rapidly 
from her, and each, as it fled for ever, was shortening the 
brief space that yet remained ere the appointed time 
should expire. 

A slizht noise caused her to look fearfully around, 
when she perceived, to her infinite joy, a bundle placed 
softly within the door of her apartment. This she found 
contained a full suit of new attire exactly like Baldwin’s 
page dress, cap, and plume, and all complete. She lost 
no time in assuming this disguise, and scarcely had she 
fully arrayed herself when Baldwin’s presence at the 
window was announced by a low and cautious tap. 
When she unclosed the lattice, he, in a whisper, informed 
her that he had attached a rope to the balcony, and was 
there to assist her in descending. 

« But, my sisters,” cried the princess, “ what will they 
think of my sudden disappearance? Tarry one moment, 
good Baldwin, while I go to the Lady Catherine’s apart- 
ment to acquaint her with the cause of my flight.” 

“Your ladyship may do so, if it likes you,” replied 
Baldsvin drily, “ but even if Sir Swillington, or his spies, 
shonld by miracle of good fortune fail to meet you in 
this quaint array, what warrant have you that my Lord 
of Devon’s patience will hold good against your delay, 
and induce him to wait after his appointed time?” 

The Lady Cicely yielded to the force of Baldwin’s 
reasoning, and the next minute she stood in safety on 
the dewy turf. 

« Now, lady,” said Baldwin, unlocking a small door in 
the gate tower which led into the park, “our mutual 
safety commands that I should leave you; half an hour’s 
swift walking will bring you to the western gate, and if 
challenged there by the porter, remember to say boldly, 


I'd have vou to know that it is a] ‘Swillington for Richmond,’ and they will permit you 


Swillington, angrily, “ 


gallows penalty for such sorry knaves as you to offer 
consolements of a treasonable nature to the ladies of 


York !” 


to pass; likewise should you be encountered rudely by 
any one, either within or without the park, fear not, but 
say the same pass-word as manfully as you may, and I 


“ Nay, marry forefend that I should attain unto such} Pray you shame not my resemblance by trembling thus, 


lofty destiny, without any reasonable deservings on mine 


own part,” returned the ready page, “ but I wist not, Sir| 


Castellan, that good presages of better times could be 


|lest men who take you for me, should twit me with my 


coward fit. But let that pass—when you proceed Lon- 
donward you shall soon meet the right noble earl, whose 


> . ° . , * reece itl is = ‘ ife < » ’ 
construed into matter of treason, seeing that in the pre-| word of recognition is to be * For Life and De ath,’ and 
sent perilous insurrection of yon foul traitor, Warbeck, | then, I trow, all the perils of the escapade will be over. 


it behooves all friends unto the king’s most gracious per- 
son and government to pray for the restoration of peace 
and good order.” 

Sir Ralph Swillington regarded the page with an en- 
quiring and suspicious Jook; but the fraak and careless 
glance with which the youth met the scrutiny, if it did 
not convince the Castellan of his fealty, at least had the 
effect of assuring him that no present seeret design could 
be carried on under so gay an exterior. 

However, as before observed, it was the pride of Bald- 
win to outwit the wary Castellan. That night at supper 
the Lady Cicely, on breaking her manchet, found that it 
contained a slip of paper, on which was written these 
words in the Earl of Devonshire’s hand— 


“To-night, at twelve of the clock, if you can find 
means to leave the palace, I will meet you at the park 
gate, which leads to Romford, and speed you London- 
ward, Yours in all faith, 

“D 


” 





The princess started, and her colour varied from red 
to pale, as she read this billet. When she looked up, she 
saw the oppressive eye of Swillington fastened upon her. 
A glance from Baldwin recalled her to self-possession, 
and she hesitated not, in compliance with his silent inti- 
mation, to swallow the paper in small portions with part 
of the bread. 

Her own fate, and that of her sisters, seemed to de- 
pend on her present firm perseverance in the hazardous 
adventure she was about to encounter; yet, the very im- 
portance of the stake had the eftect of unnerving and 


| Farewell, gentle lady! heaven be your speed.” 


Having finished this code of instructions, Baldwin re- 
ascended the rope-ladder, and drawing it up after him, all 
traces of the means by which the Lady Cicely had 
quitted the palace were lost. 

—=—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
“Lo, the moon is down, the crickets chirp, the screech-owl 
Calls in the dawn—so which way now 7?” 
Old Play. 

The fair and timid fugitive pursued her lonely way 
through Havering Park, under the shelter of a starless 
night. Many invocations did she put up to St. Edward, 
the patron saint of her family, and as she fled swiftly 
through the chase, cowering along under the deep em- 
bowering shade of tree and thicket, she ever and anon 
cast a frightened look into the darkness, half expecting 
to see the apparition of the holy confessor emerge from 
some glen of this, his chosen spot, his favourite Bower 
of Waltham Forest. Her busy fancy did not fail to call 
to mind that the earth she trod was haunted ground, 
celebrated in monkish lore for having been the scene of 
the supernatural appearance of St. John the Evangelist, 
when in the guise of a poor pilgrim he received the ring 
from St. Edward, which circumstance, it is well known, 
gave rise to the name of Havering. 

Ha!lowed as she deemed the spot by the celestial visit- 
ations of beatified spirits, yet the awe she felt diverted 
her mind from dwelling on the danger of encouniering 
some of the park rangers, employed in watching the 





paralysing her spirits, and when she gained her own 


deer, or others posted by Swillington to question all who 





approached the royal residence. Whether the royal 
saint and confessor, aided by his high patron holy St. 
John, really gave the Lady Cicely any assistance, as she 
wended her perilous way through the darksome shades 
of Havering in the Bower, we are not permitted to say ; 
but certain it is, that she escaped an encounter which 
would have perplexed her sorely, through her devotion to 
the saintly king. In a lone low dingle, near which she 
had to pass, there stood a little open shrine, containing a 
statue of St. Edward, before which burnt a lamp shield- 
ed from the weather. Hearing approaching footsteps, 
hither the princess fled, as to a city of refuge, and was 
kneeling before the statue of the Saxon king, in earnest 
prayer for assistance, when the head ranger of Havering 
Park, accompanied by his band of foresters armed in 
more warlike guise than was the usual wont of green 
wood rangers, passed close by. 

«“ Soho, Master Baldwin!” cried the deep manly voice 
of the chief ranger, “thou art late at thy devotions to- 
night. I guess that thou art bound to London on some 
of Sir Swillington’s behests. Well, haste thee, boy, and 
finish thy orison to our good saint, and speed thee on 
thy way, for, taking the word of an old forester, there 
cometh up a heavy thunderstorm anon. The cioud 
hangeth dark and deep over the forest of Hainault, and 
will break ere morning.” 

As he spoke the gallant forest-band passed by, and 
scarcely had the woods ceased to echo to the clear voice 
of the ranger, which rang among them almost as mu- 
sically as the notes of his own bugle, before the princess, 
rejoicing at the seasonable mistake, and uttering a hasty 
“ Sanctus Edwardus! ora pro nobis!” sprang from 
her knees, and again fled through the green-wood with 
the speed of a frightened bird. 

In a few minutes, she stood before the western gate 
without accident, and replied to the porter’s stern chal- 
lenge, as directed by Baldwin, “ Swillington for Rich- 
mond.” ‘The gates were unbarred, unlocked, and cau- 
tiously unclosed just wide enough to allow her passage 
through. She wrapped her cloak round her slender figure, 
lowered her head, and pulled her page’s cap over her 
eyes to conceal her face from the scrutiny of two steel- 
clad soldiers, who advanced from the interior of the lodge 
with torches in their hands, by the light of which they 
took a close survey of the feigned page. She pressed 
both her hands tightly on her breast, to still, if possible, 
the terrified pulsations of her heart, which she suspected 
would soon become as audible to her inquisitors as they 
were to herself. A gruff « All’s well’ from one soldier, 
and “ Pass on,” from the other, relieved her present ap- 
prehensions, although she trembled with an ague fit of 
alarm. With faltering and uncertain steps she pursued 
her way, but had not proceeded two hundred yards, when 
she was arrested by a second challenge of « Who goes 
there?” 

«For life and death !” was her frightened reply. 

“ You have soon forgotten your lesson,” rejoined the 
challenger. “ Had not ‘ Swillington for Richmond’ been 
the more prudent answer ?” 

« Alas! yes,” returned the princess ; “ but for the love 
of holy St. John, declare who it is that knows me.” 

“ A loyal knight and true, therefore you have nought 
to dread,” said the Earl of Devonshire, advancing, and 
drawing her arm through his. 

He led her a few paces from the high road, and 
whistled three times. Immediately his two squires made 
their appearance, each leading a ready caparisoned horse. 

“ Now,” said the earl, “as you have discarded your 
female tire, you must consent to mount as one of my 
train, although, during the night, I shall, for the better 
security of your person, ride by your side, and guide 
your bridle rein; and I trust to convey you through the 
perilous streets of London, under shadow of night, and 
safely lodge you in my apartments in the tower, where 
we can conveniently obtain a conference with him whom 
you well wot of; which measure I judge to be most ex- 
pedient before your interview with the king takes place.” 


By this time the Lady Cicely had mounted and com- 
menced her journey; but the storm which had so long 
hung brooding over the forest, began to make itself 
heard, and the lightning, which had ever and anon open- 
ed the heavens, and given them the appearance of a 
broad sheet of flame, began now to assume a more mis- 
chievous character, precipitating each flash on the earth 
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THE ROYAL SISTERS. 








in arrowy semblance, while every such dart was imme- | 


diately answered by a deafening volley of thunder. jagitation, terror, and fatigue, as to render it necessary 
Although the horse that the Lady Cicely had mounted, for her to be lifted out of the saddle, and the earl, look- 
reared and curveted at each flash of lightning, yet she ing with sympathising interest on her pale countenance 
manifested no terror, and succeeded in managing her jand harassed appearance, pronounced that a few hours’ 
perverse steed with great spirit and courage, so that the |repose was an indispensable preliminary to her visiting 
earl hoped yet that they should be able to pursue their Welles. 
journey, and bring the princess into the tower under the| —“ Alas! my lord,” replied the princess, “it is grief of 
shade of night; but before they reached Chadwell heath, heart alene of which I am sensible. 
then a peculiarly open and desolate tract of country, the | unheeded by me were my mind but once lightened of 
rain, so long delayed, began to fall with deluging vio-|its heavy burden; therefore I pray you, my Lord ot 
lence, absolutely furrowing the earth in its sweeping | Devon, to delay no longer an interview that may tend 
fury. It was a storm before which the robustest man to restore peace to my troubled spirit.” 
would need shelter, much more the tender form of the | “That such an effect may proceed from the expected 
Lady Cicely. Ata distance, on the heath, they saw a/meeting I do most earnestly hope,” returned the earl ; 





Fatigue would be 


face, and clinging to the earl’s arm for protection. 

* Need I assure you, noble lady,” said the earl, “ that 
the arm on which you lean is most honoured by lending 
if you would enact the 
character of my page with any hope of deceiving the 


you its support! nevertheless 


guards belonging to the stern fortress opposite to us, you 


must not depart so far from its accus 


tomed bearing as to 
appear on such terms of familiarity with your supposed 
lord, or we shall have his highness speedily advertised, 
that Lam conducting a lady lair to soothe the prison 
hours of my Lord of Weiles.” 

The pale cheek of the Princess Cicely crimsoned with 
shame and offended pride at these words, and there was 
somewhat of haughty pique in the air with which she 


furze-cutter’s hut, and thither the noble company speed-|* but since so happy a result is somewhat doubtful, and abandoned the arm of the Earl of Devonshire, and re- 


ed for an abiding place till the fury of the s!orm was 
past. The rain abated little of its violence till the dawn, 
and as the Earl of Devonshire stood by the door of the 
hut, watching the departure of the storm, that was roll- 
ing off from one quarter of the heavens before the ad- 
vancing morning, which was breaking in the other, he 
said to the Lady Cicely— 

«I grieve to say, royal lady, that as, sorely against my 
will, we are enforced to enter London in the face of day, 
you will be obliged to bear yourself in all things as may 
best beseem a discreet and trusty page, carrying my cloak 
and lance at your saddle bow ; and when we enter Lon- 
don, to avoid suspicion, you must be content to fall back 
in the rear with my two squires, Sandys and Petworth, 
whom I have commanded to have special care of you, 
and I would counsel you to have a care for yourself, 
since it behoves one to be passing well skilled in horse- 
manship, who makes a first essay at entering the noisy 
and tumultuous streets of the eastern part of London, 
where the untaught carles, who resort thither, to buy 
and sell beeves at the cattle mart, pay small respect to 
the retinue of nobility, especially in these times of re- 
bellion and public disquiet.” 

A less timid female than the Lady Cicely would have 
felt confused and bewildered on entering, in such un- 
wonted array, a scene of so much bustle and confusion 
as the hamlet of the Whitechapel presented, even at the 
hour of six in the morning. It was through a press of 
cattle, carts, and busy chapmen, that the Earl of Devon- 
shire and his followers had to make their way. When 
they approached Aldgate, the eastern portal of the city, 
the fine person of the earl was too remarkable to pass 
unrecognised ; and so popular was his administration 
with the Londoners, that his appearance was greeted by 
loud acclamations on all sides, a proof of regard that he 


would just then have most willingly dispensed with, as | 


it not only was the means of drawing fresh crowds to- 
gether, and of course impeding his progress, but it had 
also the bad effect of attracting attention to his company. 

The Lady Cicely felt as though she could have shrunk, 
if it had been possible, into the very earth to elude ob- 
servation, as not a few of the unmannerly rout annoyed 
her with rude jests on her timid riding, and gazing in her 
fair face, burst into laughter at the terrified glances she 
threw on either side, as the unlicensed throng pressed 
tumultuously around her. 

“Sandys,” said the Earl of Devonshire, “this will 
never do. I was not prepared for these popular demon- 
strations of good will from this quarter of the suburbs; 
and as it would be rather inconvenient to be attended to 
the tower with such a band of the loving citizens at our 
heels, as are, I see, preparing to do us that honour, we 
must even decline passing through the gate, and avoid 
the city by turning short to the left, which way will lead 
us, though somewhat circuitously, to my country-house 
at Stebenhithe, where we will rest for the present.” 

“It is most discreetly resolved, my lord,” answered 
Sandys, “for our fair charge can scarcely sit her horse, 
and needs must have rest and refreshment forthwith.” 

The earl then raising his bonnet, and addressing a few 
courteous words to the populace, expressive of his grate- 
fal sense of their regard, bent his course to that part of 
the extensive parish of Stebenhithe situated close to the 


you have committed yourself wholly to my guidance, | moved herself a little space trom the place where he sat. 
|do enjoin you to partake of needful refreshment and rest As the earl now thought that the princess had obtain- 
| till noon, at which time we will proceed by water, to the ed sufficient firmness to enter the fearful pile before them, 
jtower, in mine own barge. It was an error, on my part, le bade the bargemuan to steer direct for the Watergate, 
| to attempt bringing you through London streets in this which opened its stern portals to receive them. ‘They 
guise, but I had reckoned on having you sate that dark and ominous arch, 
tower before peep of day.” had before that day been 

The Lady Cicely would still have disputed the point, thrown over many an innocent and noble victim, 
but there was a gentle yet firm authority in the manner When they had landed, the Lady Cicely followed the 
of the Earl of Devonshire, which showed plainly that, earl to the apartments which he possessed, by virtue of 
resistance would be useless. 
willingly taken, was not without a beneficial effect on manded of Sir John Digby, the lieutenant of the tower, 
her wearied frame, and somewhat prepared her to endure | instant admittance to the prison-room of the person com- 
the agitating scenes that awaited her. mitted at the instance of Sir Ralph Swillington. 

The meridian stn shone brightly on the waters, as, The high place which the Earl of Devonshire held in 
seated by the side of the Earl of Devonshire, in his! the state, and the great office belonging to him in the 


in the floated in silence under 
Whose portentous shadow 


Rest, however, though un-} his office in the fortress, and Devonshire presently de- 





igilded barge, she glided almost unconsciously over the tower, prevented this request trom being for a moment 
|bosom of the Thames. 
which proceeded from that strange pile of arches and) duet him to the prisoner, whom he required to see. 
jhouses called London Bridge, met her ear, and the barge- 
men rested on their oars, she suddenly raised her eyes, 
and found herself opposite to the gloomy and frowning 
pile which the earl had no need to name to her as the 
tower. She started up in agonising emotion, and would 
have fallen into the water, had not the arm of Devon-| 
shire been promptly interposed between her and the edge | 
of the light vessel. 

“ How!” exclaimed the earl, as he reseated her with 
gentle violence—“ is this the calm self-possession and ¢Tssed partisans, guarding a heavy door; he then drew 
high courage that I expected from a Plantagenet ?” | the ponderous bolts, and turning the huge key in the 
« Alas! my lord,” she said, grasping his arm express-| TUSt) lock, which grated harshly on the ear of the prin- 
ively, “how can a Plantagenet behold, without o’er-mas-| ess, he threw open the low-arched portal, and admitted 
tering agony, the place which has been stained with the the Earl of Devonshire and his page to the gloomy in- 
terior of a damp and desolate apartinent, where the light 


|murder of so many of her race?” 4 
She shuddered, and became of a mortal paleness, as| Of day was but feebly dispensed through a high, narrow, 
and very strongly grated window, and seemed as if 


iif the very vicinity of a fortress that had been ‘so fatal :; 
ito her family, was deadly. |meted out with niggardly precision to the unhappy te- 
The earl gently chid her for the violence of her emo-| "ant of this doletul abode. ; 
tions. “Come, cheer up, my fair page!” said he, « 1) At the farther extremity of th 
may not have you disgrace the hose and doublet with! Sort of rude couch, that appeared to serve the purpose 
woman's softness and woman’s fears. Recall the mighty Of a bed by night, and seat by day, sat the unfortunate 
spirit of your race to support you through all the scenes| Welles, listlessly employed in tracing characters with a 
of the drama in which you have voluntarily assumed a_ light staff on the dust, which had, in the course of years, 
part of importance and difficulty, and faint not in its) $@thered on the stone floor, unmolested by any opera- 
very commencement. Prudence,” he continued, “ re-| ion of housewifcly cleanliness. i 
quires you to bear yourself in the most guarded manner ;! ‘The sudden stream of light admitted by the open 
and truly it behoves us both to be wary, for see!” he door, caused Lord Welles to raise his eyes, and he gazed 
added, pointing up to the royal standard, whose gorgeous| With some surprise on the neble-looking earl and his 
folds were floating above them from that part of the| Companion. ; 
tower, occasionally used by the sovereign as his resi-| “ How fares it with you, brave Welles! son of my 
dence, “ Know you not, by yon token, that King Henry | father’s friend and fillow sufferer?” said the Earl of De- 
at this time keeps court in the tower?” | vonshire, advancing to greet the captive with more than 
“ Ah!” cried the princess, with a suppressed shriek, his wonted manly trankness of manner. There was 
“save me from him, he will know me!” |that expression of noble candour and high integrity in 
“ Surely he will,” replied the earl, “unless you put a| the clear blue eye of Courtenay, w hich, at a glance, in- 
greater restrainment on your feelings. As to my shield-, spired the forlorn prisoner with confidence in him, whom 
ing you from his wrath, in case of our probable detec-| otherwise as a stranger and one of Henry’s trusted mi- 
tion, I doubt whether all the present influence I possess,| misters, it had been but prudent to doubt. no 
joined to the memory of past services, would be sufli-| “You are welcome, my lord,” said he, receiving the 
cient to preserve my head from keeping company with hand, which the earl kindly and courteously extended 
that of Sir William Stanley, over the drawbridge yon- toward him as a pledge of friendship, with both his fet- 
der, who, malgre the many ‘obligations owed him by the tered ones. “The more so, as | expected visiters of a very 


king, was, for no greater offence than a lightly spoken different stamp from you and your gentle follower, who, 


When the tumultuous sounds) questioned, and orders were immediately given to con- 


—— | 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
* When love, with uccontned wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 
Aud my divine Althea brings, 


To whisper at my grates 


The warder motioned back the soldiers who stood with 





room, occupying a 





Thames, distinguished as a place of rural retirement for 
the nobility and gentry, and rendered exceedingly plea-| 
sant by the flourishing groves of poplars which adorn | 
that bank of the ‘Thames. From these poplars that part 
of Stebenhithe or Stepney, called Poplar, takes its name. 


word, beheaded no longer back than last week.” He! kind heart! weeps from very sympathy.” 

pointed, as he spoke, to the turret in the middle of Lon- The Lady Cicely had indeed covered her face with 
don Bridge, which commanded a drawbridge, always) both her hands, and was endeavouring to stifle the heavy 
raised and guarded in case of an attack on the city by sobs which burst from her oppressed heart. 

water. On this turret was placed the ghastly head of Emotion that so far exceeded the usual bounds of 





When the noble company arrived at the earl’s country 


the unfortunate Stanley. | commiseration, attracted a more particular regard than 
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THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 








Welles had at first bestowed on the 


whom he had not suspected to be other than the attend-| voice, that seemed to proceed from a vaulted recess which 


ant of the Earl of Devonshire. 
A se ond glance, 


. 
however, dispelled his error, and |stone buttress near the group. 


was thrown into deep shadow by the projection of a huge 
All gazed in consterna- 


notwithstanding her unwonted attire, amidst all her confu- | tion toward the spot from whence the voice appeared to 


sion, tears, and blushes, love was not slow in recognising |i 
its dearest object. 





cheek with a brighter crimson, as her timid eyes met the |1 
enquiring glance of his, and then sought the ground in|! 
tearful embarrassment. 

he exclaimed, springing toward 


“ Good heavens !” 


her, “ may I believe the evidence of my own senses! is|shown, in a high state of excitation, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and in the first impulse of her terror, threw her- 
loved one '—Yes,” he continued, taking both her hands, | self for protection into the arms of Welles. 


it some beautiful spirit that has taken the guise of my 


and perusing with an eager eye the lineaments of her 


lovely countenance, “it is in very deed herself{—for}ecaressing her; “had you nothing more to apprehend 
from the malice of the living, than from the gentle spirit 
you here, and in such unwonted attire and company?’ Jot the beatified Henry, small would be your cause of 


there is nothing on earth like her—but wherefore are 


“Ah! rather let me ask you what evil chance has|allright, I trow! 


brought you to this place of woe and terror!” she re- 


plied, looking tenderly upon him through the fast stream- 
ing tears that dimmed her soft eyes. 
“Even my adverse destiny,” 





hopes that, notwithstanding my delay, you yet agree | 
there. Thus I fell into the sneres of Sir Ralph Swil- 
lington, who, with a company of armed men, beset and 


overpowered me, and despite of resistance or ex postula- 


tions, bound and conveyed me to this place where I now | the Ordnance seemeth mavellously discreet in his choice 
have suffered some weeks of solitary confinement. Yes-]|of companions!” 


terday the first degree of the torture was inflicted upon 


ine, in order to force from me a confession of being either | reply that rose to the lips of the Earl of Devonshire ; and 
with Perkin Warbeck, or some accredited agent of his, |bending in a searching, penetrating look on the face of 


engaged in treasonable correspondence against his high- 


Ridiculous | 


ness’s government, with your royal sisters. 
se x | 


as this accusation 1s, it has taken such strong hold on the 
mind of the king, that malgre all my _ protestations | 


against the injustice of such proceedings, I have been|the hours of captivity; let me ask you, whether you are 
told that I am to expect this evening a renewal of what] disposed to save yourself from a repetition of yesterday’s 
I went through yesterday, only with aggravation of tor-| fare, by a full confession of your manifold treasons ?” 


ture, unless my perverse obstinacy, as they are pleased 


to style my stedfast adherence to the truth, should yield} And I, in my turn, will ask, by what right or autho- 


before that time arrives—but,” he continued, “of my 
constancy of resolution, Henry of Richmond has already 


had proof, and let him not flatter himself that the utmost |skulketh in secret holes and hiding-places, to steal the 


extremity of bodily suffering that his remorseless instru- 
ments of cruelty can inflict, shall force from me one syl- 
lable that can be construed into aught that may militate 
against oppressed and unprotected innocence.” 

“Oh! noble Welles,” cried the princess, who had lis- 
tened to him in an agony of grief and terror, “ and Is it 
for your ill-starred meetings with the daughters of your 
foe, and the services you have rendered them withal, that 
you have endured such things as break my heart to think 
upon! But since the king requires confessions, relative 
to those mectings, I will hasten to him and relieve you 
forthwith, from the weight of his sore displeasure, by re- 
vealing to him the whole truth; and whatever blame 
there be in the matter, that will I (as is most just) take 
upon myself.” 

« Not for worlds,” cried Welles, “shall you so ven- 
turouslye xpose yourself to the wrath of Henry, who, for 
a less offence than might be drawn even from your inno- 
cent actions, scrupled not to shed the blood of Stanley, 
in this very den of iniquity, not many days ago.” 

«Oh! seek not to deter me from my resolve, by essay- 
ing to excite in me selfish terrors for my own safety. For 
myself, I am as fearless as the boldest warrior of my line. 
Nay, my Lord of Devon, you need not smile so incredu- 
lously, for, though you have seen me belie hose and 
doublet with woman’s tears, yet they sprung from the 
overwhelming reflection, that I breathed the air of the 
fatal place where my sweet brothers were foully done to 
death by my guilty uncle; and, that perhaps [ should 
unconsciously tread over the nameless and unhonoured 
grave, where the princely relics of my king and brother 
had been rudely thrust by ruffian hands. And I thought,” 
she continued, glancing half fearfully around the gloomy 
apartment, and pressing closer to the side of Welles, «I 
thought, that the restless spirit of my uncle Clarence 
might be hovering near, denouncing wo and retribution 
on the head of another child of his relentless brother.” 


saith that the royal and saintly martyr of whom this 
The consciousness that she was known, flushed her| world was not worthy, was foully butchered in this very 
| b 


York !” 


he answered, “ which | whose face was partially concealed by the muffling folds 
induced me to seek the chapel after I had received the|of a large black cloak, advanced from the dark recess, 
commission of Lady Catherine, in the presumptuous |and added himself to the startled company. 


} tinued, 


ssue, Which, after a pause, thus continued—* Report 


room, by the order of the remorseless Edward—but his 
jlood has failed to cement the slaughter-raised throne of 


The princess, whose fancy was, as we have already 


“Fear not! life of my life!’ cried Welles, fondly 


i had 

But the fears of the princess could not be deemed 
without foundation when the manly cheek of the bold 
Earl of Devonshire varied from its colour, as a figure, 


“So!” said he, preventing, with a glance of deadly 
import, some motion that the Earl of Devonshire ap- 
peared desirous of making, “ the Lieutenant of the Tower 
is a trustworthy servant to the king—and the Master of 


A second lowering glance checked the utterance of the 


Welles, from beneath the dark drapery that guffered little 
more of his visage than his eyes to be visible, he con- 
«And you, audacious traitor! who appear to 
have found a soft solacer, a bosom friend, to while away 


The dark eyes of Welles blazed defiance as he replied, 


rity you presume to question me! You, who are neither 
my judge nor my peer, but a base spy, who, felon like, 


thoughts of an unhappy and injured man.” 
“Hush! hush! for the love of heaven!” exclaimed the 
Earl of Devonshire. 


counterfeit page, |of the sixth Henry,” interrupted a hollow and sepulchral |that you are a Paladin of such lofty emprise, that you 


almost desire to astonish this noble company with a 
show of your hardihood ; and I doubt not but you pos- 
sess sufficient obstinacy to make your vaunts good for a 
short space; but let me counsel you, as a friend, not to 
allow the season of grace to pass by. For, by the light 
of our lady’s brow! I swear, if you do—” 

« What then, insulting fiend! You can but take my 
life,” interrupted Welles, “but that, God knows, were a 
charity almost too great to be dealt by you; although 
such a deed might well beseem the recreant arm of the 
muffled assassin or dark skulking spy.” 

« Madman !” cried the Earl of Devonshire, “ you know 
not your peril!” 

“It would better become you to look to your own— 
abettor of traitors !”’ interposed the stranger, glaring fierce- 
ly on the earl from beneath the folds which overhung his 
large gloomy eyes, with an expression that awed and 
silenced the earl, though he evidently held his peace 
most reluctantly. 

« Let me know my crime and the name of my accuser, 
and I will prove him a liar, let him be great as he may,” 
said Welles. “I am an Englishman and a peer of the 
realm, and, withal, a descendant of men whose fealty to 
the house of Lancaster has for generations been sealed 
with their blood on the scaflold—and for the sake of 
their services and mine own sufferings in the cause of 
the Red Rose, I do demand a fair and open trial.” 

«“ As a preliminary to that request being granted, you 
must make full and ample confession of the nature of 
your intents in lurking among the woods of Waltham, 
and on the royal demesne of Havering in the Bower; 
likewise an account of the correspondence that existed 
between you and the daughters of Edward of York, not 
forgetting a true statement of your connection and con- 
spiracy with that foul traitor and impostor, Peterkin 
Warbeck, and with the Duchess of Burgundy, against 
the only rightful and lawful sovereign happily established 
in these dominions—by legitimate heirship from the 
princely line of Lancaster—by yet more ancient descent, 
from Arthur Pendragon—by right of conquest—and by 
free choice of a grateful people, whom the present king 
rescued from the foul usurpation and bloody tyranny of 
Richard of Gloucester.” 

“You set forth his highness’s titles in the style of a 
champion who expects to hear them attacked, and their 
legality questioned by his hearers,” returned Welles, 
“but I say unto you. that I have maintained these titles 
at point of lance, and by dint of sword and battle axe, in 
the red field of Bosworth. Upholding them there, was, 
I trow, a somewhat stronger proof of devotion to the 





“Silence!” interposed the stranger, in a tone of stern 
command; and Devonshire stifled a sigh of impatience, 
bit his lip, and yielded reluctant obedience to the man-| 
date, 

* And now, insolent!” pursued the stranger, pene ted 
again to Welles, * know that I would have you consider | 
ny visit in the light of that of a frend, since I came | 
hither in order to try whether you are willing to listen 
to the voice of reason and prudence, and declare volun- 
tarily and by gentle means, the truth, which, otherwise, 
the extremity of bodily tortures shall wring from your 
lips.” 

“You were not present last night at mine examina- 
tion,” returned Welles, sternly, “but your colleagues in 
deeds of darkness can tell you whether I am likely to 
lack firmness on a*repetition of the same scene.” 

“Oh, doubt not but your perverse obstinacy has been 
duly reported; and be assured at the same time, brave sir! 
such means were as duly devised as needs nsust conquer 
it, even were your pertinacity ten times as contumacious 
as it is. Those with whom you bave to deal have tamed 
fiercer spirits than yours, and will humble you to the 
very dust before they have done with you.” 

«Tis false!’ interrupted Welles, “ the body is indeed 
within their power, and that they can rend and mangle, 
as they think fitting; but my spirit is my own, and above 
their art to bow!” 

“Oh! these be high words, and are easily spoken,” 
returned the other, “ but it is another thing to maintain 
them when put to the proof.” 

“From the sample which I afforded of my constancy 
last night, it may be guessed whether I rate my endurance 
too highly, or should fail on being put to farther trial,” 
said Welles. 





* And feared you not, also, to encounter the holy shade 


“ By the soul of St. Edward! but I begin to think 


cause of Lancaster than expending a little empty breath, 
by insisting upon titles, at a time and place, where it is 
treason to question their validity; when, too, even the 
boldest adherents of the White Rose have been enforced 
to add their voices to the general acclaim, ‘ For God and 
Henry of Richmond,’ who, malgre his injustice and in- 
gratitude, is the only man that I ever did, or ever will 
acknowledge as my sovereign.” 

“Oh! you take a discreet tone now, and I suppose 
you expect that your loyal effusion will be duly reported 
to his highness.” 

««My noble Lord of Devonshire, you were pleased to 
offer me your friendship, even now,” said Welles, turn- 
ing indignantly from his tormentor, “suffer me to ask of 
you, as the first and last proof I shall ever require of it, 
that you will exert yourself in expelling from my pre 
sence yon dark fiend, who has intruded upon me but to 
mock my miseries.” 

The Earl of Devonshire only answered by casting an 
embarrassed, and even imploring look at the stranger; 
but Welles, who noticed his hesitation, exclaimed with 
some warinth— 

“ There is no need, my lord, of excuses, I can plainly 
perceive that there is a secret intelligence between you. 
Yet I should have deemed that when the king sought for 
emissaries to betray the confidence of an unfortunate 
man, he would not readily find one in the Earl of Devon 
shire.” 

«Now, by my father’s memory, you wrong me!— 
deeply, foully wrong me, Welles!” cried the earl, greatly 
moved, “ but I forgive you, for I am at this moment the 
victim of circumstances which—” 

“Will you be warned, William Courtenay?” inter 
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posed the stranger, sternly, “or must I remind you, that 
there be other lodgments in the Tower besides this ?” 
«And by my hopes of heaven, I would rather tenant 
one of them than endure to appear in a light so dis- 
honourable as that in which it has been your pleasure to 


dread lord,” said the princess, “and then, if I fail to sa-| 
tisfy you, let all the weight of your displeasure fall upon 
me.” 

“Tam not wont to revenge the crimes of men upon 
; women; and I will not be dictated to, as to whom [ am 


wonted office of father-confessor to a lady; but before we 
may venture to shrive her free, we must first hear con- 
fession from you, therefore speak boldly and conceal 
We trust that we are merciful as well as just. 
What, still sullen and silent? Nay, then, if our gra- 


nothing. 


































it eS place me this day,” returned the Earl of Devonshire, with] to spare, and whom I am to punish,” replied the king, ciousness is despised and slighted thus, there be other 
a flushed cheek, yet with a voice suppressed and re-| casting one of his peculiar glances at the Earl of Devon-| means—” 
y spectful. | shire, who, folding his arms, returned his gaze proudly “T never did aught that could be construed into mat- 
“ ‘ « Away!” interrupted Welles, indignantly, “ this} and unshrinkingly. ter of treason but onee,” said Welles, after a long pause, 
h } mummery does not beguile me! My Lord of Devon, I “ Unhappy that I am! I have involved two noble gen- |“ and that is a far by-gone matter, a forgotten thing, and 
” ‘| once held you as the flower of England’s chivalry, as the|tlemen in ruin by my folly,” cried the Lady Cicely,’ related but to concealing and harbouring a forlorn fugi- 
4 mirror of knighthood, and the soul of honour; but either] wringing her hands, and gazing in anguish from Welles tive from royal wrath.” ea) 
” # [have been strangely beguiled, or you are foully changed!} to Devonshire, and then turning her imploring eyes,! “There is not a more treasonable crime,” cried the ee 
4 I were right loth to wrong you by my suspicions, yet 1| swimming in tears, on the king. king, eagerly, “and since you have begun to make a head 
* : much misdoubt—” “To what purpose is all this passionate distress?” clean breast, let us hear first of this by-gone matter, as hae 
e : «Oh, doubt him not, my Welles!” interposed the| said Henry, taking her arm, and raising her from the you please to call misprision of treason, while it is yet in + a 
as a princess, earnestly, “I can witness largely and fully to} ground with gentle violence. “Come! no resistance,| your remembrance. It does, indeed, nearly concern us ae 
nd q the integrity of his purposes.” obedience is your best and wisest course. Unless you|to know by what means our traitors and rebels do elude fe 
ce . «And what is it you can witness? You of the cap} will compose yourself, and tell your own story, now I our royal vengeance. Said I not ever that the present that ! 
q and plume; which is worn so irreverently, withal, in pre-| am in the mood to listen to you, [ shall depart, forthwith, | was not your first matter of offence?” he continued, in a y > 
4 sence of your master!” said the stranger, seizing the arm] and send my attorney general to receive your depositions, | tone of self-congratulation at his own discernment. hd : 
yy of the terrified and shrinking Cicely, and drawing her to] and others, that your friends well wot of, to extort “Tt is well known to your highness, that whatever be hi 
he him with a degree of roughness which caused Welles to| theirs.” | my oflences, my family suffered great things in the royal bee 
to i start from his couch, and struggle with his chain, while] “Ah!” exclaimed the princess, clinging to him in| cause of Lancaster. It is idle to pretend to mistake me a 
led 4 Devonshire, visibly agitated, advanced a step, with the] alarm, “I will tell you every thing, my gracious liege, if| for any other than what I am, the Viscount Welles, and 1 
of : purpose of interfering ; but a look from the general tor-| you will but stay. Indeed it was for that purpose that I likewise Baron of Willoughby, the unfortunate son of 
of mentor was sufficient to awe him, as before. Ater sur-| ventured to quit Havering in the Bower, without express, the unfortunate Sir Robert Welles, who, like his father 
veying the trembling counterfeit from head to foot, with} permission from your highness—” and his grandfather, perished on a scaffold for preserving : 
jou a provoking scrutiny, he continued, “ And now, pretty “And sought me, maiden, in the prison of this his fealty to the falling fortunes of the Red Rose. It is ig 
of one, I should be glad to hear what part you were ori-| traitor!” jalso well known that the possessions of our ancestors t 
am ginally destined to play in my Lord of Devon’s mask,} “In truth, my liege, I was minded to see him, before were confiseated by the victorious Edward of York, and Wig 
sl and for what good purpose you were brought hither!” | I conterred with your highness.” iI, in consequence, brought up in poverty and obscurity. 
ted She threw a troubled and inquiring glance at the Earl} “ Of course—in order that your separate stories might) [t is also well known—” 
not of Devonshire. not clash. Why, my Lady 8 ster, you are no bad poli-| | « Hold, hold!” cried the king, “ you do impute to me 
a “No! sweet-heart, that will not do!” said the querist,|tician! I shall come for the future, and crave counsel 'much knowledge that I possess not; I wist not till this ; 
kin f «J will have no secret intelligence carried on before my|of you, when I have any difficult matter of state to! moment that Sir Robert had a son—and if you be the ! 
inst face. It is your answer, and not my Lord of Dr von’s| settle !” | man, wherefore did you not apply to parliament for jus- ' 
hed that I want. The moment for catechising Aim has not} “ Your highness is pleased to disport with my sore | tice as to your title and estates 1” mo G 
the yet arrived, but that will come anon!” distress,” said the princess, bursting into tears. “ Because,” returned Welles, indignantly, “before I i es 
ent, The angry colour which had so deeply flushed the “Be calm,” said the king, “when ladies weep, I| was sufficiently recovered from wounds received at Bos- ‘ 
| by cheek of Devonshire, during the whole of this extraordi-| always leave them. It is truth, and not tears, that L re-| worth, where out of love to you, and your cause, I fought } 
Ing nary scene, yielded to a sudden paleness, which change| quire from you—but I fear you are like the rest of your) in the ranks, you had granted mine estates to the Duke 
y ol of countenance alarmed the princess more than aught] race, too guileful for me to deal with.” lof Buckingham, the son of a man whose wavering faith 
that had occurred. Urged by a sort of desperation, she} “My Lady Cicely,” said the Earl of Devonshire, “I/ merited not such high reward from you, and I vowed 
of turned quickly to the mysterious stranger, who appeared | perceive you hesitate with his highness, because you fear | never to apply for favour or reward to a king, who could 
heir to hold such a singular control over their destinies, and|to draw evil consequences on me, by revealing my share} so cruelly forget the unprecedented services and suffer- 
lles, said— in your escapade from Havering in the Bower—but it is| ings of iny family—a family who deserved not that their 
tles “Only show me your face, and I will tell you every| my earnest wish, that you do declare the whole matter [ast descendant should be injured by the representative 
2, mn thing !” fully and without reserve; if not for your own sake, do} of Lancaster.” 
as «And why not with my face concealed ?” it for mine, that his highness may see on what light} “ Now,” exclaimed Henry, « it doth pass my patience, 
the “ Because,” said the Lady Cicely, “I cannot read in| grounds he has suspected one of his most faithful ser-| that it should be expected for my royal brain and memo- b 
ath, your countenance, whether you be an honest man.” vants.” |ry to be as full of descents as a herald’s chart; and that 
7s «“ What then think you that I look like now?” “ Well, lady, since the Earl of Devonshire has gra-| every descendant of noble houses, which have suffered 
| the “Shall I answer?” said Welles. ciously condescended to unseal your lips, I am ready,| for love of the Red Rose, if they live not in my remem- 
reed “Peace, insolent!” returned the stranger, and then| impartially, to listen to your story,—but hold—I bethink | brance, should be malcontent, | e-ause there happeneth to 
and reiterated his former question to the Lady Cicely, who| me, it were as well to deal first with this insolent one,| be other matter in my head than their pedigiees, forsooth, 
J in- replied— but as I choose to examine my witnesses separately, I) when there were one hundred and twenty attainted nobles 
will “Like a man who is ashamed of light because his] shall catechise ye apart, and well it will be for all if}in my first parliament besides my royal self. If you 
deeds are evil; but,” she continued, lowering her voice,| your tales agree.” | have met with wrong you have only to thank your own 
pose and speaking with fearful earnestness, « you do specially So saying, he offered his arm to the princess, and led | perverse temper, and the over-rating of the consequence 
prted remind me of a man who stood thus shrouded, and with] her into another room, and waving his hand for Devon-| of your family in supposing that their names and services 
lineaments concealed from observation, behind a pillar in} shire to enter a third, he left Welles to the indulgence of| must perforce live in men’s memories. Had you prayed 
d to the Sanctuary at Westminster, while certain of the privy| his solitary reflections for the space of a few minutes, | for your right, and then humbly waited our royal plea- 
turn council with the cardinal archbishop were beguiling my | while he himself superintended the warden’s duty, and| sure and Jeisure, you might have been happy in your fair 
sk of mother about giving up my sweet brother York; and/ duly saw that all communication was cut off between the| inheritance even now, in place of wearing fetters in the ; 
of it, they afterward told me that muffled figure was my uncle| parties by dint of bolt and bar, * tower. But on with your confession of misprision of f 
"pre: Richard !”—She paused and shuddered. treason ; perhaps if you bear yourse!f humbly and con- f 
ut to § * By my faith!” replied the stranger, “I would not fess freely, we may consider the services of your family i 
wish to bear such semblance another moment. And CHAPTER XXXVII. in some sort of extenuation of that heavy guilt.” 
1g an since, sweet mistress, you Bre, 80 skilled in reading the “ What though the plain judge couscieace makes ro show, A. slight simile of almost contemptuous meaning : 
ager countenances of men, (albeit, it is a curious sort of craft _But secretly to her dark sessions comes, glanced over the features of Ww elles as he proceeded. ' 
with for a maiden to boast of,) and as you do desire to see my Not as read Jaw doth to arraignment gee, | Before the consummation of events which terminated : 
face, you shall e’en take your wish.” He dropped the Or war to execution with loud drums.” so happily for this nation—aye, and for some in presence, { 
ainly cloak, and stood Henry of Richmond confessed, Camanene. } who were once as destitute and friendless as the unhappy ae 
“ My royal brother! my king! and my only protector!|_ When the king re-entered the prison room of Welles,| Welles, I dwelt with my widowed mother, in a lonely '} 
Lo have compassion upon me, and upon the unhappy Lord} he found the captive immersed in thought. ‘The feverish! hovel on Atherstone Moor. Your highness wots of every 
“ond Welles, who is the victim of suspicious | circumstances, flush of agitation had succeeded the paleness produced | rood of Jand for miles round that spot, where the sun of 
ae which have been artfully turned against him by a villain,”| by long confinement and severe bodily suffering, while | your greatness was either to rise in such brightness over 
said the Lady Cicely, flinging herself at the feet of the] the gloom that lowered on his brow, and the imlignant! benighted England, or to set in blood and leave the land 
king, and bathing his hands with her tears. brightness of his eyes, as he flashed them sternly on the| to the tenfold darkness of the iron sway of the third 
reall “Rise, madam,” replied the king, gravely, “T will/ king, showed that his musings had not disposed him to) Richard.” 
nt the Promise novght till the whole truth be laid before me of] take discreet advantage of the golden opportunity that; « Go on,” said the king, “ you can speak passing well 
your doings here—and without any prompting from my | now presented itself, of pleading his cause personally to} when it lists you.” 
oe Lord of Devon.” his sovereign. - Aye, but I am about to change my strain,” returned 
“ You shall hear the truth, the whole plain truth, my] “We are about,” said the king, “to perform the un-| Welles, “and I question much whether that which fol- | 
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lows will be so daintily framed to please the royal ear.” | the darkness, separated from all his followers, and being| Lancaster flowed in my veins. Bat I have had retribu- | = 
if ; “ Proceed,” said the king, “and note that it will be|in complete ignorance of the face of the country, wan-| tion for my wrongs, on the pitiless tyrants, who roused we 
i your wiser policy to avoid insolent license of speech, | dered in utter bewilderment, for hours, in the perilous} at Jength the slumbering demons of hatred and ambition eon 
r) if which I perceive that ever and anon you are disposed to) vicinity of Richard's outposts, not daring to enquire the! in my bosom, and made me what I am, for my heart was pe 
mS indulge in; but even this may be forgiven, provided you }way to his own head quarters, lest his French accent then unraffled by sinful passions, and my hands unstained F a 
lie reveal the full and unreserved truth.” ishould betray him, as one of the foreign adventurers, to | by blood. Oh, blessed, blessed days!” he continued, ete 
hb “Since your highness is graciously pleased to desire} some of Richard's party. Perehance your highness may | pressing his clasped hands over his eyes, “ would that I 7 ind 
By the truth,—by St. George you shall hear the truth with-/deign to remember the lonely cottage on Atherstone | could exchange that royal diadem of England, to recall 4 sho 
{ out reserve.” Moor, where he, at length, when rendered desperate by | ye, and be once again what I then was. But the past, ; = 
5 « But how shall I be assured that you speak the veri-| wearinesss, exhaustion, and uncertainty, ventured to no one can retrace, except in troubled and accusing ; ear 
table fact, and use no curious device or concealment !” | apply for information, and to request a cup of cold water | thought!” Be 
} said the king, | for the love of the virgin; and when he found the inhabi-| “ Yet the future is in our own power, and that, royal 4 - 
h f “ May it like your highness, I will produce so wewccal sind that hovel to be of a different stamp from what, Henry, is still your own, to shape and purpose as you ; ; > 
peachable a witness that I lie not, as shall instantly con-| their wretched abode promised, he, notwithstanding his | will,” said Welles. 4 “* 
vince you of the truth of my assertion.” characteristic caution, hesitated not, in this his dire ne-| The king started at the sound of his voice, which 
/ . « Well, then, trifle no longer with my commands, but | cessity, to reveal his perilous name to the widow and her| roused him from an absorbing waking dream. i 
} speak outright the things whereof you do as but darkly Ison.” | Traitor!” exclaimed he, angrily, “ who made thee of : thes 
hint,” cried the king, impatiently, and Welles, bending a A flood of crimson suffused the features of the king,| the secret counsel of thy lord ?” if My 
look of singular meaning on the face of the monarch,|as Welles proceeded, and he at Jast exelaimed—* Ha!| — “ Even the mightier despot, conscience, who possesses ae 
proceeded. Hight breaks in upon me! yet your features Jive not in| the power of uniocking thy frozen bosom, and unsealing said 
“Tt is doubtless a very perilous thing, as wellas a de-|my remembrance.” | thy cautious lips, until they have poured forth, despite pon 
ai cided matter of treason to conceal, aid, or abet any person| “TL can produce a convincing proof of my identity,” | thyself, thine undissembled feelings,” returned Welles, pr 
i 4 against whom an act of attainder has past—” | rejoined Welles, « if indeed the mighty sovereign of these sternly. “Nay, never lay hand on thy dagger, Lord of 
“ You, therefore, do not attempt to plead ignorance of! proud realms will deign to recognise this simple cross of | England. It is not by adding another crime to the black oe 
the penalty, in extenuation of your grievous offence,” | carved ebon, which the proscribed Earl of Richmond took | account, which even now conscience arrayeth against foull 
interrupted the king, eagerly. | from his mailed breast on the tented plain of Redmore thee, that thou canst hope to lull to sleep the restless ao be 
Hp «On the contrary, my liege, T was fully aware of the} (ere the fearful field of Bosworth was fought) and gave spirit, which in the secret depths of thy heart doth ever- “ “9 
i ' personal risk T incurred when [ ventured to afford shelter, | as a token to the youth, who had faithfully led him to} more accuse thee.” lists, 
| repose, and suceour to an unfortunate outlaw.” lthe Laneastrian entrenchments, instead of smothering| ‘There was an evident struggle in the mind of the we 
“Ha!” exclaimed Henry, “and who was the traitor| all weak scruples, (I quote royal words) and guiding the king, to suppress the angry feelings which this speecl h 4 
i whom you dared to aid !” |unfortunate prince, who confided in his honour, to ruin had excited. At length he said, in a softer tone, “ Welles, a 
“ He was, my liege, a friendless orphan, an attainted | and ignominious death in the eamp of Richard; and by | you have been my preserver !” a 
and proscribed fugitive, who, having returned unrecalled | such deed earning the high rewards which the reigning) “ Aye, or I had never worn these marks of royal grati- we 
from exile and dreary wanderings in a foreign land, and| tyrant would have showered profusely on the man who tude,” interrupted Welles, indignantly shaking his fetters. pe 
' being hard pressed by his powerful enemies, had raised | had placed the last hope of Lancaster in his merciless “ For which you have but to thank your own perverse ee 
; ich aan dnl at Anerecdon:” | grasp.” pride,” returned the king, “ which moved you, instead of . te . 
“ And you, false traitor, knew all this, and yet presum-| ‘The rigid features of the king were not only moved presenting yourself before me, and claiming the reward wn 
ed to abet so notorious a traitor to the crown !—for al-| but utterly convulsed with strong agitation, as he took of your important services, to brood in sullen displeasure so die 
though you presume to dally with my impatience, and | the token in his trembling hand, and gazed upon it long Over what you were pleased to deem my ungrateful ne- ie 
delay declaring the name of the vile outlaw, yet IT do} and earnestly, until his attention became fixed and ab- glect, till you were induced, in the wayward discontent. rary 
shrewdly guess him to be no other than Edmund de la| sorbed. It seemed as though the sight of this simple! ment of your spirit, to league with traitors, and sully the Pi, : 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk.” itoken had revived, as if by a spell, feelings long since lustre of vour former loyalty, by becoming an emissary “B 
“ No,” responded Welles, with a laugh, which had} smothered by the deceitfulness of grandeur and worldly | of the foul impostor Warbeck, and an active agent in boast 
something of triumph in its meaning, “the outlaw in greatness. ‘The joys, the sorrows, the perils and event- Carrying on a secret and treasonable correspondence, be- oak 
question was not E.imund de la Pole—certes, there be) ful scenes of his persecuted youth, the half-forgotten past, | tween him and the ladies of York.” replied 
/ more outlaws of his house than he.” with all its varied lights and shades, rushed in a flood! ‘Now by the blood of my father and grandfather, Be 
i “Then it was his brother Lincoln, who fell at the field) upon his memory, recalled by the strong power of ideal Martyrs to the cause of Lancaster—it is false !” cried wae 
i of Stoke,” cried the king. jassociation; and the cold and calculating politician, the Welles, fiercely. sos ¥ 
it «The man I suecoured was born to a higher destiny |ambitious and haughty monarch, felt, for a short space, | «“ Ha! dost thou presume to give the lie direct to ma- a. % 
( than either of these luckless brethren, and if your high-|as he was wont to do in the cloudy morning of his life, jesty ai et hte 
Z| ness will graciously be pleased to wait awhile, I will, when in the cloistered shades of Vannes. | «« Yes! if majesty condescends to repeat the falsehoods methin 
, promise to speedily bring home to your own bosom a full)“ Yes,” he said, as he audibly pursued the train of of a calumnious villain.” mit 
i conviction who this outlaw was, whose life I was indeed | thought which accident had aroused, “it is the same that) “ Have you no fear of consequences, when you pre- ete 
guilty of preserving, although I knew his desperate for-| was my companion in days long since departed. ‘The| sume to contradict the assertion of your soverejgn bluntly, “Ia 
tunes full well. [was aware that he was a proscribed} very cross which my royal uncle, the sainted Henry of! like an untaught varlet?” said the king. that mi 
man, on whese head a price was sct, that would have | Lancaster, gave me, when his prophetic voice foretold that; «No! for I am a reckless man, made desperate by in- but we 
been a temptation to one even less needy than myself, I [I should inherit the royal diadem, that thorny crown, juries, and aweary of a base world!” returned Welles, worthle 
deem that the enterprise in which he had embarked was} which he foresaw was passing trom him and his princely | passionately, covering, as he spoke, his face with his to affor 
a hopeless one; nor was | ignorant that in assisting this| issue for ever. Alas! how many sore afflictions and past | hands, while the convulsive heaving of his bosom gave on é 
unfortunate man, IT incurred the penalty of a traitor’s/ trials does this relic of former times recall. How oft, silent testimony of the workings of a wounded spirit. « Th 
death, and I was well assured that could I have been! blessed image of the crucified Lord, hast thou been my| The king, notwithstanding the selfish apathy which you “ae 
base enough to have betrayed him to those who thirsted) only solace, and sole consolation, when I, though but a} had become almost a constitutional part of his character, value’’— 
for his blood, [ should have found a short and easy road | guiltless boy, was deprived of my mother’s tender cares, was touched with emotion as he gazed on his forlorn of the | 
to royal favour.” land rudely driven forth an exile and fugitive in a foreign | captive, and remembered that but for him, he had him- “The 
« Aye, trust me but you would,” interrupted the king, land. When even the calm obscurity of the convent} seif fulfilled a darker destiny than that which it was in either m 
“had you but smothered your weak seruples, and done a/ shade was denied me, at a time, when, forgetful of the! his own power to inflict upon the unhappy Welles. He “M ; 
deed that would have given you a claim on royal grati-| lofty destiny which the hallowed lips of the royal seer had} paused, and surveyed his prisoner closely, and hard as not ” a 
tude. The fairest earldom England could boast, and) predicted, I only sighed to be permitted to veil beneath! was his heart, it smote him when he remarked the traces the fac 
wealth in proportion, might have been yours.” |the monkish cowl, that brow which was doomed to wear! of hopeless melancholy, which years of unmerited suffer- York . 
“They had never been at thy disposal if I had, un-! the royal circlet of England. But the restless and mer-| ings had legibly written on his open and manly brow; Th 
grateful and forgetful Henry!” said Welles, sternly and} ciless man, who had shed the blood of the holy Henry,| when he noted his pallid cheek, and the languor of atti- and bod! 
reproachtully regarding the king. “ Had I followed the) thirsted too fiercely for mine, to permit me the poor pri-/ tude, so evidently the effect of the recent bodily tortures, yielded t 
base and selfish policy you prescribe, that head, in place | vilege of burying my claims and distinctions in the wave-| that he had remorselessly caused to be inflicted upon son, and 
' of wearing the royal diadem of England, would have been | less calm of a cloister, Ah, dear abode of peace! him, and his conscience silently reproached him for his dus ne 
ie long since: fleshless blackening seull over the gates of and tranquillity! Days of solemn sweetness! Hours) injustice and cruelty. While he gazed on the faded and eye 
Leicester. aS ms of learned leisure, and spiritual purity—for what have | heart-stricken victim of his jealous capyices, remem- such pre: 
i « How now, sirrah!” cried the king, giving way to/ I exchanged ye? But I was driven thence by the jeal-| brance, which was now forcibly awakened, recalled vivid- ther w 
pission, “you do deal in more riddles than the Sphinx,} ous fury of mine enemies! My poor life was made} ly to his mind, the blooming, energetic, and heroic youth, Tower > 
and this last seems a passing insolent one withal. Ex-| matter of traffic, by contending princes! I was bought] to whose generous fealty he owed not only the diadem “« Yo 
ii * plain, without delay, to what passage in my life you pre-| and sold. The sacred wall of the convent, which affords | of England, but life itself. He felt convinced that Lord and a r 
14 sumptuously allude.” | shelter to the robber and murderer, was no sanctuary for | Welles was the same person as hls young guide, though Tate +g 
+ “Tf allude, my liege, to that eventful night which pre- me! The daggers of assassins pursued me even to the | altered, it is true, by the lapse of years, and the iron hand Glouceste 
ceded the battle of Bosworth ; When a certain proscribed | altar of God, and the shrine of our lady. I was hunted} of sorrow. And how had the Sovereign of England re- age, we a 
/ and landless earl, in advance of his handfulof adventurers | as a partridge on the mountains, and driven from every | paid the vast debt of gratitude he owed him ?—his own of the ro 
(called, per courtesy, his army) was, by mischance, in| city of refuge, for no other offence, but that the blood of! heart shrank from the enquiry, yet pride and stern rescrvé , 
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prevented the acknowledgement of the wrong he had |inatch them with regal husbands. Indeed for motives of | Ralph Swillington doth swear that he saw this jewel in 
wrought; although it almost rose to his lips, as Welles|state we had once the intent of enforcing them to remain | your possession not more than six months ago, and he 
raised his large dark eyes, on whose shadowy fringes a| unmarried, lest in future times their posterity should at-/also vouches that this misguided nobleman, the Lord 
perceptible moisture yet hung, and looked upon him with | tempt to distract the succession of our royal issue, albeit, ; Welles, was, when in his malcontent humours, worked 
an expression of mingled sorrow and anger. these maidens did unite in perversely refusing to imitate | upon by certain seducements and wiles of yours, to con- 
« Come, Welles,” said he, “ you are, I see, disposed to|the ensample of their youngest sister the Lady Bridget, | vey it safely to the impostor, Perkin Warbeck—and I 
indulge in sullenness of mood, which must never be} when that wise and holy virgin took the-veil at Dartford. |lament me to say, that the words of Swillington are 
shown to kings. I am neither so forgetful of past ser-| Late events have, however, opened mine eyes, to the im-/fearfully corroborated by Warbeck’s wearing the jewel 
vices, or vengeful of present offences, as mine enemies do} prudence of suffering damsels of their age and spirit, to | publicly, putting forth its possession as one of the strong- 
affirm, and since | forgave the impostor Simnel, whose | remain without being either wedded or veiled, and I have est evidences of his identity with your murdered brother, 
rash emprize did, in truth, shake my very throne, it were | come to the determination of bestowing them in marriage | Richard of York.” 
hard if I refused my royal grace and pardon to a valiant | as discreetly as I may, seeing that if [ provide them not! The jewel of which the Fleming doth boast posses- 
adherent, who has in evil hour fallen away from his} with suitable spouses forthwith, they will presently set ision, is like unto himself, a counterfeit, my dread lord,” 
loyalty.” [about choosing for themselves, and as their choice will | replied Cicely, “and it was for the purpose of disprov- 
“« When I call to mind one instance in which I have | doubtless fall on malign and evilly disposed persons, it ing that vile tale, coined by Swillington’s malice, that I 
swerved in my faith and liege duty from your highness, | would, peradventure, be the cause of much turmoil and | sought this place.” 
then, perhaps, I may crave pardon; I wis there be some,/embarrassment to our royal person and government.| “ Words of denial come of course on such occasions, 
if we speak of pardon, that need mine, seeing that my | Therefore, my Lord Welles, as we would rather see these | sister mine; but, my Lady Cecil, what witness can you 
services have been repaid but by chains and tortures.” sisters of our queen, wedded to our friends than our foes, bring to disprove Sir Ralph Swillington’s assertion ?” 
« You are lofty in your language, my Lord Welles,” | and as we hold ourself bounden in princely gratitude to | observed the king. 
said the king, “ but I deem you will find it a difficult! show our sense of the personal obligation we owe you,| “ Even the witness of the jewel in question, my liege, 
matter to refute the charge of having traitorously carried | we are minded to unite our fair sister Cecil to you in| which beareth, as you may behold, unquestionable evi- 
a token from Cecil of York, to yon impostor Peterkin | wedlock, provided that she can clear herself and you from dence of the innocence of myself and my Lord Welles.” 
Warbeck.” all suspicion of treason, in the matter of the aforesaid| So saying, she drew the jewel from her bosom, and on 
“Whoever doth bear witness of the same, doth lie jewel; and that you are disposed to return to the here-| her knee presented it to the king; then rising, and re- 








, 
foully in his throat,” replied Welles, “ and I demand to ditary loyalty of your house, changing your present | treating a step backward, she folded her arms across her 
do battle against my accuser, whom I will fight in the|}haughty and sullen mood for one of cheerful allegiance | bosom, and awaited in composed and dignilied silence 
lists, if it please you, with no other defence on my breast | and dutiful affection to ourself and government; and at | his reply. 
than my linen shirt—were he armed cap-a-pie.” the same time considering the restitution of your estates,; Henry was rejoiced to receive into his own hand a 

«“T doubt me not but that you have desperate hardi-|and the princely bride we offer you, as a reasonable com- token which had given bim more mental uneasiness than 
hood enough to make such encounter good,” replied the pensation for ‘the hard measure which certain of our| he chose to avow; yet when he beheld the blaze of cost- 
king, “ yet our royal wisdom is pleased to rate trial by | ministers deem it expedient (albeit we own on too slight |ly gems of which this jewel was composed, the master 
battle at a lower value than some of our predecessors | srounds) to deal unto you; for which we can now only | passion of the rapacious prince outweighed every poli- 
have done, deeming it but as proof which of the combat- | ey press our roval regrets, and do our best to make you a 
ant’s heads will bear the hardest knocks, rather than which | f4;r amend.” 
of the twain speaketh the truest words. For this matter The voice of Welles faltered with contending emo- | bie of feeling, while, lost to every emotion but avarice, 
itis in vain for you to gainsay it, since Warbeck doth | tions as he replied —* My gracious liege, [ have no words | he counted the value of his prize. 
boast himself of possessing the jewel in question, which | by which [ ean express my sense of your goodness, and *'T'welve diamonds, each worth ten thousand crowns, 
he displays as one of the proofs of his identity with the|believe me it is nought but the restrainment of these|or I am no judge of jewels! Six sapphires! 
murdered Duke of York, to whom it pertained formerly ;| phones, and the present disability of my enfeebled limbs | potentate in Europe can parallel, save the emperor! A 
and this very toy was recently in the possession of Cicely | to perform their office, that prevents me from casting carbunecle of inestimable worth, besides emeralds, ame- 
Plantagenet, as I can bring witnesses to prove.” myself at your royal feet, to perform my loyal devoir, | tysts, and rubies, not to mention some very goodly pearls, 

“ But suppose that the jewel, of which Perkin doth | and, at the same time, to crave your pardon for the inso-| Which, although not of equal value with the stones, are 
boast himself, should be a forgery like unto himself, | lence of speech in which I have so perversely indulged.” in no wise to be despised. The craft of the goldsmith 
and that the Lady Cicely can produce the true one?” « Truly,” replied the king, “ that last consideration is who wrought this toy, though passing excellent in its 
replied Welles. right well remembered, seeing that at divers times the 

“In that case,” said the king, “I shall right joyfully | malapert boldness of your replies and rejoinders, had |stark nought! being imagined by Richard of Cambridge, 
pronounce you all acquitted of the treasonable emprize | nearly passed our patience, and brought you in peril of When he wedded the Lady Anne Mortimer, and quaintly 
with which ye are charged, and gladly make amends to | extreme punishment. What! the angry colour mount-|set forth by this emblem, his foul intent of distracting 
you, my Lord Welles, for my long delay in rewarding | ing to your cheek again! Nay, my Lord Viscount, there |the rightful succession by his surreptitious and abomi- 
you for your worthy services to our royal person. But/ js no occasion for your hauzhty spirit to take fire! We | nable claims on the crown in pretended right of the said 
methinks you look but coldly on our gracious promises, | do own that we have sinned somewhat against you, and | Anne.” 
as if you doubted the will or power of Henry of Rich-| therefore borne more meekly than is our wont. sundry “T have ofttimes wondered,” said the Earl of Devon- 
mond to serve his friends.” | hitter words and angry reproaches, choosing to exchange | Shire, “that so able a politician as Henry the Fourth 

“I am aware, my liege, that you have much to bestow | forgiveness and ery quits ;—and now, brave Welles, it|Suflered that lady to wed with any other than himself, 
that might excite the eager wishes of ambitious men;—| yj}] rest with the testimony of the Lady Cicely, whether |0r his eldest son; but Providence doubtless ordered it 
but worldly wealth and honvurs have of late grown | we may indeed fulfil our wish of rewarding you for your otherwise, or the elder branch of the house of Lancaster 
worthless in my sight. Your highness has been pleased | past services, by allying you in the bonds of brother-| had doubtless reigned at this day, and England had still 
to afford me leisure and opportunity, in this dreary soli-| ood with our roval person. What, ho! Master Warder! | groaned under the feudal yoke of her overweening ba- 
tude, to rate them at their proper value.” aoetee hitherward my Lord of Devonshire and his page, | rons, and never known the blessings of freedom which 

“There be other things in my gift besides those which | and ikewise bring the keys that unlock the fetters of the She, under the present glorious government, enjoys.” 
you are, in your perverse mood, now minded to under- | prisoner, who abideth in this room.” |} “Ah, subtle traitor!” cried the king; “speak you 
value”—replied the king, vexed at the reproachful tenor |these fair words to excuse yourself from the fine which 
of the Viscount’s speech. | ‘your late offences have so richly deserved? We were 

“T have neither hopes, or wishes which your highness | CHAPTER XXXVIIL |loth to visit one who has done for us such worthy ser- 
either can or will gratify,” said Welles with a sigh. ivice, from his youth upward, with the heavier penalty of 

“My observation beguiles me strangely if you have | “ 
not,” returned the king ; then fixing his eyes intently on | 
the face of Welles, he continued, “ You love Cecil of| 
York.” 

The pallid hues, with which hopeless love, captivity. | 
and bodily sufferings, had overspread the check of Welles, | 
yielded to a momentary suffusion of the brightest crim- |racterised the demeanour of Henry the Seventh, there | 
son, and for the first time he lowered his eyes beneath | was a certain sly satisfaction visible in his features, when | hardilw od!” said the king; “in what light do you sup- 
the penetrating glance of his sovereign, as he replied— he observed the confusion of the disguised princess, and | pose I can view your audacity, in aiding and abetting the 

“And if your highness in reality deemed me guilty of| the air of painful perplexity with which the Earl of De-|escapade of this wayward lady, from Havering Bower, 
such presumption, I wot well you would require no far-| vonshire entered his presence. and subsequently introducing her into this ward, to hold 
ther warrant for placing my head over the Bridge} “Come hither, my Lady Cicely !” said the king, after conference with a prisoner of state? You would, I trow, 
Tower.” }@ pause, “and declare what you have to say, that, may |find it a hard matter, with all your cool daring, to face 

“You are mistaken,” said the king, lowering his voice, | prevent the Viscount Welles from dying a traitor’s| these things out before a jury of your peers.” 
and approaching nearer to Welles, “in supposing that we | death, of which it appeareth that he has incurred the} « Before a quest of peers, as before your highness, I 
tate the nieces of the late bloody usurper, Richard of;penalty for conveying a certain jewel of inestimable |should plead in my defence, if called to serious account 
Gloucester, so highly. As sisters of our own by marri- | value, an heirloom of the crown, and part of the royal|for this matter, that, finding your royal ear had been 
age, we are bound to consider and treat them as members , regalia withal, which your young brother, Duke Rich- {abused by the false accusation of an arch villain, and the 
of the royal family, but it is no part of our policy tojard, was wont to wear in his ducal bonnet. Now, Sir jlife of a noble and innocent gentleman in danger from 








tical consideration, and his eyes sparkled with a vivacious 
animation that the princess had not believed him eapa- 


such as no 


kind, [ reckon not, seeing that the device is nought, yea, 
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 Pa'r Christabeile, that ladye bright, 
Was had forihe of the towre, 


| 
j the law. 
But ever shee croopeth in her minde , 


“If your grace have designs against my purse,” re- 
turned Devonshire, smiling; “ all I can say is, a God’s 
Iname take it. But when you threat me with the penalty 
jof the law, [I make bold to say, that no action of mine 
Notwithstanding the stern gravity which usually cha-|has incur ed it, and that your highness knows full well.” 
“Go to, si: earl! I stand amazed at your impudent 


As, nipt by an ungentle winde, 
Doth some faire lillye flowre.” 
Syr Cauline. 
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the same, and likewise that the falsehoods of Sir Ralph 
Swillington respecting the jewel you now hold in your 
hand, did fearfully endanger your roval highness’s go- 
vernment, by giving colour to one of the cunning de- 
vices of the enemy, I being one of your trusted counsel- 
lors, and seeing the disquiet this story caused to your 
royal mind, determined, as in duty bound, to search this 
matter to the bottom, which could only be effected by 
personal communication with the Lady Cicely, who 
hath, I trust, satisfactorily cleared herself and Viscount 
Welles from misprision of treason.” 

“ Questionless she hath,” replied the king, “and we 
most unfeignedly rejoice to see the imputed plague spot 
of treason cleared away from the Lord Welles, whom 
we shall for the future cherish, and hold most lovingly ; 
but, my Lord of Devon, you have yet to explain where- 
fore you presumed to bring the Lady Cicely Plantagenet 
to London, and into our fortress of the tower, without 
our royal leave and warrant.” 

“The Lady Cicely was not minded that any hand 
should deliver that jewel to your highness but her own. 
That you have received it safely, may St. Edward be 
lauded! for doubtless the prudent and courageous step 
she hath taken in seeking your highness at all risks, for 
this important purpose, hath saved more heads than one, 
The experience of last week showeth that your highness 
holdeth the lives of your faithful but 
lightly. For my own part, I never pass the head of poor 
Sir William Stanley, on the Bridge Turret yonder, with- 
out certain uneasy sensations, which incline me to feel if 


most servants 


mine be still safe on my shoulders.” 

A shade of portentous gloom darkened over the brow 
of Henry at these words, and with a sort of inward 
shudder he replied— 

“Think yourself happy, William Courtenay, that not 
only your own services at Bosworth Ficld, but those of 
a long line of loyal ancestors, plead in extenuation of 
offences of a much more suspicious nature than those 
for which I took bis life, and be warned by his fate how 
you tamper with the wrath of kings, and above all,” 
continued the king, speaking with white lips and a diffi- 
cult uttersnce; “I do charge you xever to mention Ais 
name again in my presence, or by word, look, or sign, to 
allude to his death—and now you have enforced me to 
speak on that unhappy subject, I will give orders for a 
thing that it irked me to speak about. Bid some of your 
people, Devonshire, to take down the head from the 
Bridge Tower. It did blast my sight, glaring on me 
with staring eyes and open mouth, as [ came hither in 
my barge from Sheene—I marvel what tool set it there!” 

A fearful silence pervaded all present, while the work- 
ings of the muscles in Henry’s face showed that con- 
science was inflicting one of her paroxysms on him; but 
the Earl of Devonshire, who considered that his master 
was undergoing some wholesome and seasonable cast- 
gation, was not willing that he should lose one whit of 
the needful punishment,—and asked bluntly— 

« And where will your highness be pleased that the 
head should be bestowed ?” 

«“ Away with it, so that mine eyes behold it not 
again!” cried the king, fiercely ; “and speak of some- 
what else instantly, or yours shall take its place !” 

«“ Since your highness insists on such an immediate 
change of converse, on pain of so heavy a penalty, I 
can imagine nothing better than to ask whether the mis- 
chievous and malicious perjuries of Sir Ralph Swilling- 
ton are to remain unpunished !” 

“Tt would best become you, Courtenay, to look to 
your own matters,” satd the king, who had, by violent 
effort of his habitual self-command, somewhat recovered 
his composure. “ But since Sir Ralph Swillington hath 
spoken falsely of the sister of our queen, and abused, by 
devising various slanderous tales, the place of trust and 
confidence with which we honoured him, we shall doubt- 
less, from our love of justice, inflict some heavy mulet 
on him, such as shall prove a severer punishment than 
exile or incarceration.” 

“Amen!” responded the earl; “and thus shall his 
villanies become profitable to the privy purse, which is 
likely to thrive in these treasonable times.” 

But this speech did not reach the king’s ears; as the 
royal mind was instantly absorbed in contemplation of 
expected gain. 

« Courtenay,” said the king, taking out his tablet and 
pencil, and assuming a tone of confidence, “ You have 





lately been in the vicinity of Swillington’s manors ; what 
fine, think you, that they will reasonably bear ?” 

“TI should think, my liege, that the old knave, consi- 
dering how well he has filled his coffers with the perqui- 
sites of office, would hardly grudge to pay five thousand 
marks to save his neck from the gallows.” 

« Five thousand marks, my Lord of Devon! beshrew 
my heart, but you are overmuch his friend in your cal- 
culation. Doth not scripture tell us, ‘every thing a man 
hath he will give for his life?” and Swillington is wealthy, 
iny lord; aye, you and I are poor men in comparison 
with him. He has, too, as you do truly observe, made 
himself amenable to the gallows by his shameless perju- 
ries. Five thousand marks, say you? By Croesus! it 
is too little! I shall note down ten thousand against him, 
which, if he pay not, the law shall have its course, and 
then I get all.” 

Henry then marked down, with much satisfaction, in 
his tablets, the amount of the fine he had determined to 
extort. For some minutes he was deeply engaged in 
adding the amount to several other intended mulcts, and 
computing with miserly delight the sum total. Then 
relinguishing with a sigh the indulgence of these con- 
templations, he turned to the princess, saying— 

“ And now, fair sister, 1 pray you to satisfy me how 
this goodly appanage to the crown jewels came into your 
possession !”” 

“ Alas!” replied the Lady Cicely, with tearful eyes, 
“it was a last token of affection from my sweet brother, 


more love than he did his other sisters, though tenderly 


ing words into the resignation of the princely boy, to 
our false-hearted unele, Richard of Gloucester. Often 
have I bethought me, when remembering the solemn 
sadness of my young brother’s last farewell, that he felt 
a secret presentiment of the dark destiny which he was 
departing to fulfil. The fair boy restrained his tears from 
flowing, until he approached to exchange adieus with 
me, when, clasping me about the neck, and tenderly 
kissing me, he said, ‘God knoweth, sweet sister Cecil, 
whether you and I may ever meet again, save when the 
last trump shall gather all the children of men together, 


age through life, that we may behold one another with 
joy,—in the meanwhile, gentle Cecil, forget me not in 
your prayers to God, and crave in my behalf the inter- 
cession of your patron saint, St. Cecilia—and, dear 
maiden, should you never see your loving brother, Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, again, I pray you to keep this jewel as 
a memorial of him who will never prove forgetful of 
you.’ He took the jewel from his bonnet as he spoke, 
iny liege, and with his own hands secured it among the 
plaitings of my boddice. Judge of the care with which 
[ preserved the parting gift of that dear brother, who you 
well know was only lured from our arms to fill a dark 
and nameless grave !” 

She covered her face with her hands, and wept pas- 
sionately as she concluded. The king, whose heart was 
occasionally touched by the sight of female grief, took 
her hand with some appearance of kindly interest in her 
affliction, and said— 

“Yours is a sad story, fair sister, and most movingly 
told withal, and we have, before now, yielded our sym- 
pathy to the mournful fate of the fair princes, whose 
deaths we were the happy instrument of avenging on 
the foul butcher, Richard of Gloucester, in the red field 
of Bosworth, where he paid the earthly forfeit of his 
crimes beneath our victorious arm. Therefore take com- 


remembered but as a contrast to the happiness which 
we hope will prove deserving of the honour of being 


with you.” 
The Lady Cicely had experienced that day every 





attached unto all. He gave it to me on that fatal day, 
when our unfortunate mother was beguiled with flatter-} 





when I trust we shall know each other, and that our} 
converse may have been so purely ordered, in our pass-| 





fort, maiden, and let all by-gone sorrows be forgotten, or 
now awaits you as the bride of the Lord Welles, who 


shortly rendered our brother, by his approaching marriage 


giddily before her eyes, and while her ears yet rang with 
the king’s words of joyful import, she became insensible 
to their meaning, and sunk fainting on Henry’s shoulder, 

“Go to!” said the king, looking with some consterna- 


tion on her pallid features, and hastily removing the 


page’s cap and plume, in order to give her air. “ Here 
is a vagary of this love-sick maiden, whom we thought 
to delight with our consent to her espousal of the very 
man whom she so rashly coveted to be her helpmate, 
when the least step toward such a purpose would have 
been death to him and ruin to herself! My Lord Welles! 
a truce I pray you to your lamentations, she will do pass- 
ing well, anon! and, meantime, you do distract us with 
the coil you keep up.” 

“Shall I fetch my Lady Digby and some of her 
maidens to the assistance of the princess?” asked the 
Earl of Devonshire, looking anxiously on the insensibje 
Cicely. 

“And so to have her make a notable gossip’s tale of 
the matter?” replied Henry. “No! no! my lords, ye 
who be experienced bachelors, are sore affrayed at this 
freak of my Lady Cicely’s. God wot! when ye shall 
have been wedded as long as I, ye will become familiar 
with the whims of womankind. Lo you there! she 
breathes, and the life-blooa returns to her lips!) We shall 
need none of Lady Digby’s aid, forsooth, seeing that my 
Lady Cicely is not attired so as to have tight boddices to 
unlace, nor girdle clasps, nor ribbon knots to loosen, 
Nor would I for our near kindred to the damsel, that she 


York, who, from his very cradle, distinguished me with! should be seen in this quaint array by other eyes beside 


the present company, who, for their own sakes, will 
prove discreet; but if we admit women to our secret 
council, we shall, forthwith, have both court and com- 
mons discoursing of the matter, till it will be so rife in 
men’s mouths, that the minstrels will make immediate 
poesies thereof, setting forth ‘The woeful captivitie of the 
heire of Welles, together with the trewe love of the con- 
stante princesse, who being moved by the relation of 
the crueltie of the hard-hearted kinge, againste her loving 
fere, doffed kirtle and boddice, and donned doublet and 
hose, and came to comfort him in his woeful imprison- 
ment in the Towre, being aided in her flighte from 
Havring Bowre by that faithfulle and discreete peere, the 
stoute Earlie of Devon, which noble flowre of courtesie 
did bringe bothe life and limbe in jeoparde with the 
kinge’s highness by his services to trewe love in dis- 
tresse.’” 

«“ Your highness is minded to make pleasantry of this 
matter,”’ observed the Earl of Devonshire, looking down 
and smiling, “for I cannot believe that I stand in any 
personal danger from your wrath on this occasion.” 

« Courtenay,” said the king, “ we do believe that you 
love us well, and for that reason, and the stainless fealty 
of your line to Lancaster, [ have overlooked not only 
your presumptuous intermeddling in matters which con- 
cern you not, but .also much contumacious insolence, 
within the hour; but I counsel you, my Lod of Devon, 
to mingle a little seasonable reverence for majesty with 
your affection for Henry of Richmond. You do presume 
too much in private hours, on once having been my com- 
panion in arms, and bosom friend, before I wore the re- 
gal circlet. How fares our gentle sister now?” he con- 
tinued, interrupting himself, and addressing the Lady 
Cicely, who had at length unclosed her eyes, and was 
looking from him to Welles in utter bewilderment. 

“Speak, sweetest love! and tell me that that you con- 
firm his highness’s most gracious intent of making you 
mine?” cried Welles, gazing passionately on her. 

“Aye, my lord, you are right to put the question to 
herself, for perchance, she may, according to the natural 
perversity of her sex, change her mind, and refuse to 
take you for a spouse, seeing that I have willed it so,” 
said the king. 

“Your highness is pleased to make yourself merry at 
my expense,” replied the princess, casting down her 
eyes and blushing, “ but it is from my Lord Welles that 
you must look for demur, for I remember me, that he 
was wont to cherish certain scruples of conscience which 
forbade him to love the daughter of his hereditary foe.” 








‘circumstanced ; for every thing in the shape of evil she 


alternation of despondence, terror, grief or suspense, and 
had supported herself with a greater degree of firmness 
than might reasonably have been expected from one so 


«Oh, brave!” cried Henry, “a man had not need be 
nice in such matters in times like these, or ourself had 
still remained a bachelor, seeing that the hands of our 
queen’s father (whose guilty soul may God assoilsie) 
were stained with the blood of all my race. Four 
great uncles, God wot, and one of them our honoured 


was prepared, but the good so unlooked for, and so sud- 
denly declarea, overcame her spirits ;—the figures of the 








king, Devonshire, and even of her beloved Welles, swam 
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sovereign, the sixth Henry, who doth now, from his 
glorious height of beatitude, behold his murderer’s 
grievous torments in purgatory. Take note, my mas- 
ters, that out of loving respect to our princely spouse, 
and this gentle lady, his guiltless daughters, we mention 
no worse abiding-place for the imperishable and wretched 
soul of the bloody-minded Edward of York !” 

« Go to, my liege!” replied the princess, weeping ; “is 
it the part of a Christian man to denounce such fiery 
judgments against the souls of others? For, if He in 
whose sight we have all sinned, be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, who may abide the searching of his 
displeasure? And though I pretend not to deny that my 
roval father was a man who acted according to the vio- 
lent temper of the times in which it was his unhappy 
lot to hold a place, that exposed him to many tempta- 
tions, yet I venture to hope that his death-bed repent- 
ance, which was deep and sincere, together with the 
benefit of the many pious masses, which he appointed to 
be sung for that purpose, may have gotten his soul 
grace!” 

« Amen, amen—God speed it out of its doleful abiding- 
place!” rejoined the king,+who gratified his unquench- 
able animosity, against the memory of the persecutor of 
himself and all his race, by delivering the aforesaid ho 
mily, respecting the woeful condition of the soul of his 
warlike predecessor and father-in-law.—“ Come, fair sis- 
ter,” he continued, “dry your tears, and set about assist- 
ing your sometime master, the Earl of Devonshire, in 
freeing my Lord Welles from those bonds, which prevent 
him from performing his lover-like devoir at your feet. 
That done, we will adjourn to the closet of your sister, 
our loving queen, who will be blithe to see you, and will, 
I doubt me not, afford you much needful counsel, con- 
cerning the choice of your bridal gear, of which (al- 
though times be hard, and ourselves in great want of 
money) we shall take the whole cost and charge upon 
our own shoulders, and doubt not but you shall be en- 
dowed with goodly store of princely tiring.—As for this 
precious owche, which you have done worthy service in 
discreetly keeping, till you could deliver it to me, to 
whom it of right appertaineth, you shall have the satis- 
faction of seeing it worn publicly, by your brothers na- 
tural heir—your loving nephew, Henry, Duke of York, 
the right royal son of your sister and myself.” 

The latter part of this harangue, although it called a 
sly smile to the lip of the Earl of Devonshire, was scarce- 
ly heard by the Lady Cicely, to whom Welles, unre- 
strained by the presence of the king, was sotto voce 
pouring forth the most passionate expressions of his ten- 
derness, as she with trembling hands, in obedience to the 
king’s command, was unlocking the heavy fetters with 
which his noble form was loaded. No sooner was that 
performed, and Welles had shaken the chains clinking to 
the stone floor, than the Lady Cicely Plantagenet suffered 
her affianced bridegroom to lead her to the feet of the 
king, and united in returning to that arbiter of their des- 
tinies, those thanks which he eagerly expected, and cer- 
tainly did deserve, for the unwonted grace with which 
he had treated them. 

Many circumstances had combined to put the monarch 
into a more gracious humour than usual, despite the bold 
truths he had heard from Welles, and the twinges he had 
ever-and-anon received from conscience, in the course of 
the dialogue. The manner in which he had gained pos- 
session, and appropriated to himself, without either ques- 
tion or remonstrance from the owner, so valuable acluster 
of gems as the broach he then held in his hand, which 
every minute he turned about to admire the size, beauty, 
and exquisite lustre of the precious stones, of which it 
was composed; and above all the heavy fine which he 
meant to exact from Sir Ralph Swillington, gave him in- 
finite pleasure in anticipation. 

“ We are not sorry to be spared the painful task of 
signing more death-warrants,” said Henry, casting one 
of his peculiar looks at Welles and Devonshire, when 
the whole party were assembled in the queen’s withdraw- 
ing-room. “In lieu of setting our hand and seal to such 
solemn and melancholy instruments, we are now about 
Writing our instructions to our queen’s chamberlain, Sir 
Fabian de Spencer, to proceed presently with an honour- 
able retinue, to our palace of Havering in the Bower, 
to the purpose of escorting from thence our fair sisters, 
the Ladies Anne and Catherine Plantagenet, who we in- 


bridal. Doubtless these princely maidens will hear the 
tidings of our gracious intentions in favour of their sister 
with the more joy, as her escapade (if indeed unknown 
to them) must have given them many serious thoughts 
as soon as she was missed, which was at sight of the 
clock this morn. We were duly advertised of the same 
by high noon, and much we stood amazed at her rash- 
ness and contumacity, but we wist not then who was the 
Paladin that protected her.” 

“Since I proved so discreet and trusty a guardian to 
the Lady Cicely, my Liege,” said the Earl of Devon- 
shire, “« I do humbly and earnestly crave that you will 
depute to me the office of conducting her fair sisters 
hitherward.” 

“Have you not heard me appoint Sir Fabian de Spen- 
cer to that duty? and am I wont to alter my purpose, 
or withdraw my favours from those on whom I have once 
bestowed them?” replied the king. “Sir Fabian de 
Spencer might, with as good a face, demand to supersede 
you in some high devoir, belonging to your office of 
Master of the Ordnance, and were he to do so, we should 
presently see you fire and fume in great wrath, even if 
so be you were in our royal presence, yet you scruple 
not at endeavouring to supplant him in bis peculiar office, 
of squiring dames to court, for which he is more excel- 
lently qualified than any man in my dominions.” 

Sir Fabian de Spencer was of course charmed with 
the office to which he was appointed, and the Earl of 
Devonshire, with a heavy heart and jealous eye, saw his 
former colleague set forth on the morrow, at break of day, 
with a gallant retinue, for Havering in the Bower. 


—< >__ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

‘* Maria once told me, she did affect me; and [ have heard her- 
self come thus near, that should sne fancy, it should be one of iny 
complexion.’ 

Shakspeare. 

We will not dwell on the alarm and anxiety of the 
royal ladies at Havering in the Bower, when they dis- 
covered the loss of their sister, whose disappearance filled 
not only them, but the Lady Killingsworth, with inex- 
pressible consternation, the more especially as her bed had 
evidently been unoccupied the preceding night. Bald- 
win, who could have thrown some light on the business, 
and who doubtless would have relieved them from some 
of the alarm they suffered for the personal safety of the 
fair fugitive, was the very person instantly despatched to 
London, by Sir Ralph Swillington, to carry the news of 
her escape to the king. In the meantime, Swillington 
himself fell under the animadversions of the royal sisters, 
who strongly suspected him of having either murdered 
or spirited away the Lady Cicely, and although perfectly 
innocent of all concern in her absence, he felt so much 
perturbation lest the king should impute to him any share 
in the departure of the errant damsel, that he contrived 
io exhibit all the confusion and embarrassment of a guilty 
man. 
The day passed heavily away, and all parties returned 
to their several apartments, generally impressed with an 


to each person’s mind, although no one dared to give it 
utterance. The evident depression of spirits, under 
which the princess had for some time been labouring, re- 
curred to all, and the ‘rst step resolved on next morning 
was, that a particular search should be commenced among 
all the ponds and streams, in the immediate vicinity of 
the palace. At the time when the general distress and 
terror had reached its climax, Sir Fabian de Spencer and 
his gallant retinue made their appearance. 

“Fair and princely blossoms of the bower,” said the 
gaily attired courtier, as he saluted, with a low reverence, 
the royal maidens, whese presence he entered with an 
air of peculiar self-satisfaction, “our most gracious sove- 
reign lord, the king, greets you by me, and requires that 
you shall, with all convenient speed, don your riding tire 
and wend to court, under the guard and special protec- 
tion of the most devoted of your servants, even my poor 
self, Sir Fabian de Spencer, knight of Wallingford.” 
“To be forthwith committed to the tower, and there 
kept in close ward, I venture to guess,” said the Lady 
Anne. 

“ Now out upon it, lovely ladies! that vou should so 
far impugn my knightly courtesy, as to suspect that I 


| 


“Nay, Sir Fabian de Spencer, such be the usual na- 
ture of the errands, on which you are wont to visit Ha- 
vering in the Bower,” said Catherine. 

“Fie upon such unkindly remembrance, royal lady! I 
had flattered myself with the hope that the courtesies 
shown unto you, by myself and the Earl of Devonshire, 
had won your pardon for the unwilling mission, which 
it was his Highness’s pleasure to put upon us, and certes 
all circumstances considered, it was as well that his grace 
sent no sterner reporters to search into the matter, of 
which, doubtless, royal lady, you retain a sufficient re- 
membrance.” 

“ And have you returned to Havering to taunt us re- 
specting your concealment of that paper, Sir Fabian?” 
said Catherine, reddening. 

“ Beauteous lady ! you wrong me deeply, by the 
thought that I would on any provokement or trial of pa- 
tience from you, to whom my services are vowed, so far 
forget my bounden duty, as to make ungentle allusions 
to that circumstance, which, even if my lord of Devon 
couk be unknightly enough to betray, myself would de- 
ny his assertion at point of lance. Not that I would 
insinuate so vile an intention on the part of my friend 
Courtenay, who is a very honourable gentleman, and one 
who, I am confident, will prove a discreet and well affec- 
tioned brother unto this fair company. Albeit, his years 
are some slight disparagement to him, in the matter of 
the marriage he is about to contract.” 

“ What riddle is the man discussing ?” said the prin- 
cess Anne, turning to Catherine with a look of wonder. 

“«“ Nay, sister Anne, you must refer to Sir Fabian him- 
self, for the explanation of his meaning,” replied Ca- 
therine, whose varying complexion denoted the disturb- 
ance and confusion that his words had occasioned. 

“ Well,” continued de Spencer, “if your fair sister 
object not to his mature age, far be it from me to dwell 
on the circumstance, and bring to public recollection, the 
number of years the stout Earl hath counted; but this I 
must make bold to say, that he hath twelve in advance 
of me, and I bring in evidence that I served as his squire 
at Bosworth, which doth make the matter plain.” 

“But what is all this to us,” interrupted the Lady 
Anne impatiently, “I wis that my father’s daughters are 
no wise concerned with the ages of either of ye, and ye 
might both have doubled that of Mathuselah, for any 
note we should have taken of the matter.’ 

“« Madam, I defy the insinuation !” returned De Spencer, 
much ruffled, “I was verily born in the same year—yea 
—on the very same day as her royal grace, my sovereign 
lady, the queen, whose chamberlain I have the honour 
to be.” 

“ Have the kindness, Sir Fabian, to wave the topic of 
your age, which, as the Lady Anne pertinently observes, 
concerns us not, and tell us, if you are really in the 
secret, wherefore the king commands us so suddenly to 
London ?” asked Catherine. 

“For what other purpose should it be, but the joyous 
one of gracing with your most beauteous presences, the 
bridal of your sister, the Lady Cicely ?” replied Sir Fabian. 
“Nay, now you are jesting, and most cruelly too!” 


alarming suggestion which had separately presented itself | answered Catherine bursting into tears, “since the Lady 


Cicely disappeared from Havering Bower, no later than 
yester-morn, or even afore, and we at present know not 
of her fate. From the hour in which we missed her, 
the Lady Anne and myself have been a prey to the most 
frightful apprehensions on her account.” 

“I would, sweet Lady Catherine, that it were my 
happy lot to relieve all the sorrows that may ever befall 
you, as easily as I can the present,” replied De Spencer, 
“for on the word of a Knight Banneret, I do affirm, that 
I saw the Lady Cicely yesterday, in the queen’s with- 
drawing-room, at Westminster Palace, when I attended 
my royal mistress there, and received his highness’s com- 
mands, to conduct you and my Lady Anne thither, to be 
present at the marriage of the princess.” 

«Tis passing strange!’ sighed Catherine, turning to 
the window, to conceal the agitation which despite her 
high spirit moved her even to tears, 

« Aye, strange indeed, that a man of his age and sun- 
burned complexion, should have won the favour of so 
fair a princess,” rejoined De Spencer. “I wis, fair Ca- 
therine, that your choice would have been differently 
directed ; for I remember me well you did, in our first 
interview, commend my complexion, which, in truth, the 








tend shall grace with their presence, the Lady Cicely’s 





would come hither to do so ungentle an office.” 





ladies of the queen's bedchamber do oft-times praise as 
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passing excellent. Yea, even fair Mistress Alice Penn-| with so many gifts of fortune and nature, and of so liberal 


ington hersclt 
fections, pastes and washes, so that her skin may equal 
mine (fie upon me! for drawing such an inference) 
and yet the comely hues of her cheek, and the whiteness 


of her hands rival pinks and jasmins.” 


Here Catherine, malgre the mingled mortification and | 


anguish that oppressed her heart, was so struck with the | 


exquisite ridicule of this burst of vanity, that she laugh-| 
ed, even while the tears swam in her eyes, long and vio- 
lently, to the great consternation and displeasure of Sir 
Fabian, who though somewhat accustomed to her vaga- 
ries was scarcely prepared tor conduct which he consider- 


ed so truly extraordinary ; and there he stood swinging 
his plumed and jewelled cap in his hand, and essaying to 
! into 


compress his smooth and faintly marked eyebrows 


something like a frown of offended dignity. 

When Catherine had somewhat composed herself, and 
dried off from her damask cheeks the tears that flowed from 
mingled emotions, Sir Fa Albeit, fair 
madam, you are pleased to treat the discourses of a court- 
ly knight with (as [ must needs think) most unseason- 
able mockery, yet I would fain know if there be aught 
in my Lord of Devonshire that doth in outward excel- 
lence outshine the personal endowments with which (al- 
though I set forth the same who should not) it hath 


bian continued—*« 


pleased nature to adorn me! and it hath been my suc- 


cessful study from my youth upward to improve the same, 
f ‘ 


with all discrect use of art, so that the ladies of the 
queen’s presence are wont to call me the paragon of cour- 
tiers. Much of the revenue of ny fair estate and manor 
of Wallingford do I expend in rich jewels and sumptu- | 
ous parelling for mine own adornment—likewise in brave | 





gifts for the beauteous ladies who do affect my company. | 
Yea, the merchants, whose ships bring home rich scarfs 
| 


und squares from Ind, do 


Cus- 


tomer, and evermore compliment me with the first sight 


know me for a constant 


of all their wares. And I have now in my possession a 
golden-flowered tiffany of such exquisite material, and so 
rarely wrought with choice necdlework, that the fair lady 


on whom it may list me to bestow it, asa cage damour, | 


shall, when arrayed in the same, outshine the Lady Cicely 
in’ her bridal Now, 
sumptuous and inestimable robe shall be your own, toge- 
ther with all the ric! 
mother, new ly set in fair devices, i you will bestow one 
Sir Fubian de S 


1 " 


« And who ts the princely bridegroom 


bravery. fairest Catherine, that} 


i jewels of my late honoured lady | 


smile on the suit of me, pencer. 


receive the hand | 
ed the Lady Anne. | 
of Devonshire, the 
1 


Richmond has so suddenly selected to 
of a roval daughter of England?” ask 


“ Who should he be but William 


gallant peer with whom she fled from Havering, under 


cover of night, and in the guise of a page?” replied Sir | 
Fabian. | 

« Now, out upon you for an utterer of insolent folie s!”| 
exclaimed Catherine passionately, “what warrant have | 
you for affirming such calumnies of the Cicely of 
York ?” | 


« Beauteous lady ! these discourteous words do not alter | 


rova 


? ‘ | 
the truth, and Ido protest unto you that George Petworth, | 
ire, told Mistress Alice | 


my Lord of Devon's junior squ 


Pennington, of the queen’s bedchamber, how he aided 
his lord and Sandys in bringing up the Lady Cicely from| 


Havering Bower, and how they being sorely let, and 


hindered by press of people, before Aldgate, were fain to | 
turn about and boune them to Devonshire house, at Ste- | 


benhithe, where they rested them a space, and after that, | 


his lordship took her by water to the tower, seeking King | 
Henry, and having found him, by lucky chance, in a 
gracious mood, they flung themselves at his feet, and with | 
and secret | 
to their! 
: d ; 4 
speedy espousals ; my Lord of Devon promising to st und | 


a fine of ten thousand marks for having wonthe love of | 


a moving confession of their faithful loves 


consent 


courtship, they wrought upon him t 


sion for that purpose.’ 

Catherine did more than smile, for she again laughed 
so immoderately, as to alarm Lady Killingworth, who 
seeing that her charge was influenced by other feelings, 


the king’s kinswoman without first craving royal oan 





besides her apparent mirth, led her from the apartment, } 
leaving Sir Fabian in a pitiable state of perplexity, doul t-| 


ing whether to attribute such extravagant merriment to| 


disdain of his suit, or excessive glee at her own good 
hap, in hearing that so accomplished a knight, aderned 





jperies of the age. 


doth ever woo me for receipts of rare con-|a disposition withal, courted her acceptance. 


The interval of time during which the ladies were 
making preparations for their departure, from Havering 
in the Bower, was employed by Sir Fabian de Spencer, 
in issuing the most particular and elaborate orders for the 
ceremonial of their journey, After the minutest circum- 
stances were arranged to his satisfaction, and finding time 
hang heavily on his hands, he returned to the withdraw- 
ing room, and taking up the Lady Catherine’s lute, he 
bestowed much pains in tuning it—then played a scien- 
tific prelude, and sang to an accompaniment of his own 
composing, the following song :— 


With hawk and hound, to gay green wood, 
With sprightly blast of horn, 

I went to wend in merry mood, 
At early peep of morn. 


But hawk, and hound, and merry horn, 
And dew bespangled grove, 

Are sad to him, who rues the scorn 
Of beauteous lady love, 


In bloody fields I couched my lance, 
In fierce and deadly fight, 

And won my sovereign’s favouring glance, 
And eke the spurs of knight. 


But all the fame that valour yields, 
Can lend no true delight, 

To him who sighs in courts or fields, 
For love of lady bright. 


“T marvel much how the royal maidens stand affected 


to sweet poesies ”’ cried Sir Fabian, as he concluded the 


ilast flourish of his symphony. ‘This is a passing good 
|lute, and daintily adorned with devices, so as to be worthy 


the hand of a princess. But, alas! my Lady Catherine 
hath neither the craft in music nor sensibility to the me- 
lodious warbling of a voice of harmonious and _ skilful 


attunement, as some ladies, who have hung with delight 


on my Here be her virginals, an instru- 
ment which I affect not, holding its use among the fop- 
I remember me, yon sighing and 
melancholic Jad, Edwin Sandys, had skill in touching that 


roundelays. 


instrument of small compass. Ah! here is a poesy of 
|his inditing, adapted to its use, and inscribed (fie upon 


ther Lydian, Sapphic, Alcaic, nor Doric.” He then read 
aloud as follows :— 
Oh, sweet complaining flute ! 
Soft shell and dulcet lute ! 
And tuneful viol’s thrilling string, 
Your most delightful concords bring, 
And with rare harmonies attend the lays, 
Your love-lora master pours i1 beauteous Cuatherine’s 


praise. 


Oh rose! whose fragrance woos the summer’s gale, 
While hangs upon thy breast the gemmy dew, 
Why look thy colours faded, dim and pale, 
And all thy glowing beauties faint of hue? 
Oh rose! thou hast diminished of thy pride, 
Since Catherine’s damask cheek excelled thy bloom, 
And, oh! as she disdains to be my bride, 
Be thine, sweet rose, to strew my early tomb. 


Oh spotless lily ! who mayst ne’er compare 
With her white bosom, or unsullied truth, 
Droop thy fair head in grief, for that despair 
Which saps my blighted life in morn of youth. 
Oh, stately cypress! who doth emulate 
Her princely form, thy funeral branches wave, 
Wet with autumnal showers, to weep my fate, 
And cast a pensive shadow o’er my grave. 


«Out upon it! I wonder much how a maiden of my 


|Lady Catherine’s sprightly temper and conversation, 


can endure such lachrymal ditties to lie upon her lute 
stand,” said Sir Fabian ; “ however, I will look over my 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘He called him down his merry men all, 
By one, by two, by three, 
Lord Wiliam who used to be first of all, 
The last of all came he.’ 


Old Ballad. 


It is but doing justice to Sir Fabian de Spencer, to re. 
cord that he conducted the royal sisters to the court at 
Westminster, with all the care and solemn courtesy that 
their sex and high rank demanded. 

A few weeks previous to this time, and what -delight 
would this journey have afforded to the Princess Cathe 
rine, who now, with a listless eye, surveyed all that once 
would have excited her spirits to the highest pitch. But 
the idle gossip of Sir Fabian de Spencer had clouded her 
brow, and filled her heart with bitter feelings. 

“Had he wooed and wedded any other maiden but 
Cicely of York,” thought she, «I could have borne his 
loss as beseems a woman who scorns to droop for love- 
lorn sorrow. Aye, I would have joyed to appear as the 
brightest lady in the courtly circle, so that the recreant 
should ask himself whether the fair, for whom Catherine 
Plantagenet was forsaken, had more radiant glances, or 
lovelier smiles than hers? but, alas! it is mine own sweet 
sister who has falsely stolen him, and how can I use 
woman’s power or woman’s wiles to punish him ?” 

Impressed by such thoughts as these, she returned the 
pensive greetings of the queen, her sister, the ever me- 
lancholy Elizabeth, in a manner almost consonant to her 
own, and with a chilling damp, repelled the caresses of 
Princess Cicely, who flew to welcome her, and sobbed 
jout her overflowing joy on her bosom. 

« Oh, Cicely!” she thought, “* who would have deemed 
that you could rob me of the only object of my love?” 

« What, tears and sadness, sweet Kate !” cried the prin- 
| cess, kissing the wet cold cheek of Catherine. Know 
|you not, my best-loved sister, that I shall need all your 
‘cheerful spirits to support mine at my approaching 
| nuptials?” 
| «Surely the presence of my Lord of Devon will be 
‘all sufficient for that purpose!” returned Catherine, 
| coldly. 
| Nay, gentle Catherine, be not offended at the regard 
[ bear to the noble earl, which you will frankly own he 
has richly deserved when you have heard all, despite of 





\the presumption of the youngster!) to no other than my | your ancient bickerings!” said the princess, bending a 
| Lady Catherine; but I trow she hath better judgment in | jook full of grateful and partial meaning on the Ear! of 
that Henry ofthe excellence of regularly meted rhymes, than to ap- | Devonshire, who stood leaning aguinst one of the win- 
|prove of such skipping versicles, as these which be nei-| dow recesses of the apartment with folded arms, gazing» 


‘in thoughtful silence on the group. Catherine, follow- 
jing the direction of her sister’s eye, met those of the earl 
|fixed on her, with an expression that brought the truant 
lroses to her cheek, but pangs of jealousy and sorrow 
pierced her heart at the same moment, with so many bit- 
ter feelings, that it required a rally of all her pride and 
high spirit to restrain her tears, which seemed as though 
they would overf.ow her cheeks, in spite of all her efforts 
‘to the contrary. It was, therefore, a positive relief to 
her when the ladies of the queen’s bed-chamber ap- 
proached to request her and the Princess Anne to retire, 
for the purpose of putting off their riding attire, and 
robing for their presentation at the court, held at noon. 
Before the earl could approach tiie Princess Catherine 
to pay his embarrassed greetings, she had retreated with 
this bevy of noble damsels, by whom she was so com- 
pletely surrounded, during her attiring for her first intro- 
duction to the court of her brother-in-law, that the Lady 
Cicely was prevented from obtaining a few minutes pri- 
vate conversation with her, which would undoubtedly 
have explained all mistakes. 

In the mean time the news spread on-every side, that 
the king intended to select husbands for the lovely daugh- 
ters of Edward IV. from among those of his nobles whe 
had found favour sufficient in his sight to receive the 
high honour of an alliance with his family. 

The reputed beauty of the princesses and the name 
‘they bore; that name of Plantagenet still adored by Eng- 
‘lishmen, notwithstanding the fatal losses the country had 
‘suffered during the ferocious contests of her royal race, 
occasioned many competitors for the honour of their 





book of original poesies, and cull something from thence, | hands, particularly for that of the Princess Catherine, 
that shall make her cast these follies of the boy Sandys|who had been celebrated through the courtly circles, by 
to ‘the moles and bats,’ and conserve mine with a loving4the impassioned and popular verses of young Lord San- 


care.” 


dys; and although perfectly unknown to some of her 
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